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PREFACE 


This  course  differs  appreciably  from  its 
predecessors  in  content,  in  organization,  and 
in  student  activities. 


Because  of  certain  unique  features  of  the 
classroom  procedures  and  materials,  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  course  will  be  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  understand  and  accept 
its  basic  principles.  Many  teachers  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  preparation  of  these  resource 
units.  Moreover,  all  teachers  of  English  have 
been  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
course  during  production.  After  trial  in  the 
five  English  laboratory  classrooms,  each  unit 
has  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  by  the  laboratory  teachers. 


I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  those  who  have  generous¬ 
ly  contributed  of  their  time  and  of  their 
talents  to  this  effort  to  align  the  program  of 
English  for  the  Chicago  public  high  schools 
with  the  best  current  theory  and  practice. 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT 
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the  other  units  of  the  semester) 


NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  in  general 

the  units  be  used  in  this  sequence  and 
within  this  time  limit.  Local  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Limi¬ 
tations  in  respect  to  available  materials, 
student  abilities,  and  teacher  programs 
may  necessitate  changes.  The  teachers 
should  make  the  required  adjustments  in 
the  semester  plan  with  the  aim  always 
in  the  foreground  of  maintaining  instruc¬ 
tional  continuity  and  effective  integra¬ 
tion. 
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UNIT  221 . PARTICIPATION  IN  SCHOOL  WORK  AND  PLAY 

PURPOSE:  To  maintain  balanced  living  through  participation 

in  the  work  and  play  activities  of  the  school 


DESIRED  OUTCOMES 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  general  plan  of  courses  of  study 
offered  in  the  school 


2 


Acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  function  of  many 
extracurricular  activities 


3.  Familiarity  with  the  enterprises  and  facilities  of  the 
school  community 

4.  Understanding  of  the  relationship  of  play  to  work 

5.  G-rowth  in  ability  to  make  friends 

6.  Growing  independence  in  effective  study 

7.  A  desire  to  live  a  well-rounded  school  life  through 
participation  in  both  work  and  play  activities 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  A  classroom  library  should  be  assembled  of  school 
materials,  such  as  handbook,  newspaper,  program  card, 
course  book. 

2.  After  an  inventory  has  been  made  of  the  work  and  play 
activities  of  the  class  members.  Individual  programs  of 
balanced  school  living  should  be  planned. 

3.  The  activities  must  be  kept  genuine  and  purposeful,  not 
merely  perfunctory.  The  culminating  activities  should 
reflect  not  only  increased  understanding  of  the  school 
offering  but  also  an  active  desire  to  live  a  balanced 
school  life  through  participation  in  a  number  of  activities 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


Investigating  courses  of  study 

1.  Secure  information,  from  your  program  card  and  from  your 
division  teacher,  concerning  the  courses  of  study  offered 
in  your  school;  Make  a  list  of  the  m.ajor  fields  of  study. 

*  2.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  major,  minor .  sequence . 
extracurricular.  Use  each  terra  in  a  sentence. 


3.  With  several  of  your  classmates,  conduct  a  panel  discussion 
to  show  the  relationship  of  certain  courses  of  study  to 
specific  vocational  fields. 

4.  List  the  activities  that  you  would  normally  carry  on  during 
a  vacation  week.  For  each  vacation  activity,  name  a  school 
activity  that  can  be  helpful. 

5.  Organize  a  round-table  discussion  on  the  importance  of  school 
subjects  to  the  out-of-school  life.  Do  they  promise  to  be 
more  helpful  in  work  or  play?  What  determines  the  value  of 

a  course  of  study? 

*  6.  Talk  with  an  upperclassman  about  his  choice  of  school  sub¬ 

jects.  Find  out  how  he  made  his  decisions.  Is  he  satisfied? 
Why?  Report  to  the  class. 

7.  Organize  committees  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  class 
on  the  various  departments  in  the  school  curriculum.  How 
many  departments  are  there?  How  many  teachers  in  each  de¬ 
partment?  How  many  classrooms?  Wnat  kind  of  equipment  is 
used  in  each  department?  What  activities  are  carried  on? 

8.  Plan  for  yourself  a  tentative  choice  of  subjects.  Enter  in 
your  notebook  a  schedule  that  you  expect  to  follow  during 
your  four  years  of  high  school. 

Investigating  extracurricular  activities 

*  9,  Refer  to  the  handbook  or  other  publications  for  information 

concerning  the  clubs  and  organizations  in  which  students  may 
participate.  List  in  your  notebook  the  major  extracurricular 
activities.  Check  the  ones  which  interest  you. 


*  Basic  activity — contributive  to  instructional  continuity 

#  Suitable  for  the  resourceful  student 
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#  10.  Arrange  through  oommittoes  to  visit  the  various  clubs  in 

the  school.  Report  to  the  class  on  the  purpose  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  each.  Discuss  informally  the  purposes,  activi¬ 
ties,  and  merits  of  the  clubs  investigated. 

11.  Plan  a  time  schedule  for  yourself.  Consider  the  functions 
of  work  and  play  in  living.  Is  one  more  Important  than  the 
other?  Is  one  easier  to  do  than  the  other?  Decide  upon  a 
reasonable  balance  of  work  and  play  for  yourself,  and  make 
plans  to  maintain  that  balance.  Keep  a  record  of  your 
activities  for  one  week.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  criticize 
your  schedule  and  make  necessary  adjustments. 

12.  Discuss  the  value  of  sports.  What  do  we  consider  the 
"American  game"?  Why?  What  are  the  major  sports?  What 
is  meant  by  good  sportsmanship? 

*  13.  Organize  committees  to  investigate  the  sports  activities  in 

your  school.  Include  a  report  on  eligibility  for  membership 
on  the  various  school  teams.  Arrange  the  reports  to  the 
class  in  the  form  of  round-table  discussions. 

14.  Prepare  a  panel  discussion  on  "Etiquette  at  the  G-arae"  or 
"Brawn  Plus  Brains." 

Becoming  a  good  mixer 

15.  Take  an  inventory  of  the  people  you  like  to  have  around 
you.  Tell  why  you  like  them. 

16.  Make  a  list  of  your  closest  friends.  In  parallel  columns 
labeled  "Hobbies,"  "Strongest  Interests,"  "Favorite  Movie 
Stars,"  "Favorite  Radio  Programs,"  "Favorite  Books," 
record  the  interests  of  each.  For  a  week  or  more  try  to 
use  this  classification  as  a  basis  for  talking  to  your 
friends  about  their  interests.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
record  any  surprises  that  you  have  encountered. 

17.  Discuss  the  traits  of  a  good  mixer.  File  in  your  notebook 
a  list  of  the  most  important  ones.  Opposite  each,  write 
the  name  of  a  school  club  that  you  think  may  be  helpful  in 
developing  that  trait. 

18.  Take  an  inventory  of  the  hobbies  followed  by  a  number  of 
your  friends.  In  the  class  or  school  library,  find  the 
names  of  two  or  three  books  pertaining  to  each  of  the 
hobbies  mentioned.  You  may  x^^ish  to  suggest  the  titles 
to  your  friends. 

19.  In  a  well-planned  presentation,  tell  the  class  about  your 
own  hobby. 
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20.  Organize  a  round-table  discussion  on  the  value  of  hobbies. 
Streamlining  study  habits 

21.  Discuss  the  factors  of  study.  What  surroundings  are  most 
conducive  to  study?  Does  mood  play  an  important  part?  How 
can  it  be  controlled?  Can  you  study  when  you  are  tired? 
Sleepy?  Hungry?  Can  we  control  our  emotions  or  do  they 
control  us? 

22.  Write  a  one-page  essay  on  "The  Ideal  Study  Room." 

23.  Discuss  Informally  "School  Study  Versus  Home  Study." 

*  24.  Prepare  a  study  schedule  for  yourself. •  Enter  a  copy  in  your 

notebook.  Keep  a  brief  diary  of  your  study  activities  for 
one  week.  Adjust  your  schedule  to  your  needs  and  capac¬ 
ities  . 

Investigating  the  school  community 

*  25.  Discuss  the  school  surroundings.  I'That  enterprises  are 

represented?  What  opportunities  are  available  for  partic¬ 
ipation  in  sports?  Amusements?  Culture?  Religion?  Wna-t 
means  of  transportation  are  accessible? 

*  26.  Organize  committees  to  investigate  the  major  facilities  of 

the  community.  Through  observation,  interview,  and  libra¬ 
ry  investigation,  find  out  and  report  to  the  class  the 
present  condition  of  the  community. 

27.  Make  a  "safety"  map  of  the  streets  surrounding  the  school, 
Show  the  particular  precautions  to  be  taken. 

28.  Discuss  the  safety  conditions  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

Draw  up  a  set  of  rules  or  slogans  to  be  observed. 

29.  Hold  a  model  traffic  court. 

Advertising  school  life 

30.  Prepare  a  simulated  radio  broadcast  on  "The  Balanced  Diet 
in  Living"  or  "Vitamins — Work  and  Play. " 

31.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  a  distant  city,  telling  him 
about  the  activities  of  your  school. 

32.  Build  a  chart  to  show  the  courses  of  study  available  in 
your  school. 

33.  Draw  up  for  the  incoming  freshman  a  set  of  hints  on  school 
living. 
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UNIT  222 . EXTENDING  THE  STORY  WORLD 

PURPOSE:  To  use  profitably  the  story  resources  of  one-act 

plays,  mystery  tales,  radio  programs,  and  newspapers 


DESIRED  OUTCOMES 

1.  Growing  power  in  the  choice  and  use  of  new  story  sources 

2.  Realization  of  the  emotional  satisfaction  available  in  the 
reading  of  plays 

3.  Discrimination  in  the  choice  of  short  plays  through  under¬ 
standing  of  their  function,  development,  and  structure 

4.  Increasingly  mature  use  of  the  puzzle  element  of  the  mystery 
story  as  an  aid  in  maintaining  intellectual  well-being 

5.  Acquaintance  with  the  wide  range  of  radio  programs  available 

6.  Increased  interest  in  radio  programs  of  artistic  merit 

7.  Im.provement  of  skill  in  listening,  reading,  speaking,  and 
writing,  through  the  utilization  of  interest  in  the  radio  and 
in  the  newspaper 

8.  Familiarity  with  the  make-up  of  metropolitan  newspapers 

9.  Increased  desire  to  read-  newspapers  for  information  as  well 
as  for  enjoyment 

10.  Development  and  application  of  standards  for  appraisal  of 
newspapers 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 


BOOKS 

1.  An  adequate  classroom  library  of  plays  and  stories  should  be 
assembled  from  available  sources. 

2.  Class  reading  of  two  or  three  one-act  plays  should  be  followed 
by  individual  and  group  projects  in  the  guided  wide  reading  of 
plays.  Frequently,  class  sessions  should  be  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  plays  through  effective  oral  reading. 

3.  Group  discussion  of  reading  experiences  should  result  in 
student  formulation  of  generalizations  in  regard  to  function, 
development,  and  structure  of  one-act  plays. 
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4.  Adequate  exposure  to  good  mystery  stories  should  provide  a 
basis  for  judging  the  relative  merit  of  this  type  of  material 
in  the  reading  diet. 

5.  There  should  be  a  culminating  performance  in  which  the 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  share  generalizations  and 
evaluations  in  regard  to  new  story  sources. 


RADIO 

1.  Radio  interests  may  be  utilized  in  providing  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  listening,  reading,  speaking,  and  writing  skills. 

2.  Students  should  become  acquainted  with  simple  standards  for 
evaluating  radio  programs. 

3.  Copies  of  appropriate  books,  periodicals,  and  scripts  should 
be  assembled  for  the  classroom  library  or  for  a  reserve  shelf 
in  the  school  library. 

4.  Available  broadcasting  and  recording  equipment  should  be  used 
freely. 


NEWSPAPERS 

1.  Copies  of  the  Chicago  daily  newspapers  should  be  available  in 
the  classroom. 

2.  Books  pertaining  to  the  study  of  newspapers  should  be  placed 
in  the  classroom  library  or  on  a  reserve  shelf  in  the  school 
library. 

3.  Each  student  should  keep  a  notebook  in  which  to  record  his 
activities.  The  notebook  should  include  a  table  of  contents. 

4.  The  class  periods  should  be  planned  to  provide  for  reading, 
conference,  and  report  of  investigations. 


BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


Investigating  new  story  sources 

*  1.  As  a  class,  discuss  the  story  sources  familiar  to  you  (novel, 
short  story,  magazine,  radio,  motion  picture,  parents. 


*  Basic  activity — contributlve  to  instructional  continuity 

#  Suitable  for  the  resourceful  student 


u..- 
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friends) 4  Why  do  we  like  stories?  What  were  the  first  sto¬ 
ries  that  you  remember  having  heard?  Were  you  eager  to  hear 
more?  Do  we  have  a  natural  desire  to  hear  and  'to  tell 
stories?  What  story  source  have  you  used  most  frequently? 

Have  your  preferences  for  stories  changed  at  any  time?  IVhat 
discoveries  have  you  made? 

2.  Discuss  informally  the  relative  merits  of  the  radio  story  and 
the  magazine  story.  How  do  they  differ  in  respect  to  subject 
matter,  method  of  presentation,  diction?  IiHiat  qualities  do 
they  have  in  common?  Which  do  you  prefer?  'Why? 

3.  Take  an  inventory  of  the  story  interests  of  your  classmates. 
What  type  of  story  (adventure,  animal,  x/ar)  is  most  popular? 
What  source  (book,  magazine,  radio)? 

4.  Formulate  plans  for  investigating  new  story  sources.  Scan  the 
list  of  suggestions  in  your  study  guide.  /Vfter  consultation 
with  your  teachcir,  draw  up  a  tentative  plan  for  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

Investigating  the  one-act  play 

*5.  As  a  class,  read  and  discuss  two  or  three  one-act  plays,  such 
as:  "One  Special  for  Doc"  by  Milton  Geiger,  in  Adventures  in 

Appreciation  by  Cook,  Miller,  and  Loban;  "The  Silver  Lining" 
by  Constance  d'Arcy  Mackay,  in  Good  Companions  by  Payne, 
Neville,  and  Chapman;  "Spreading  the  News,"  by  Lady  Augusta 
Gregory,  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment  by  McGraw;  "Murder! 
Murder!  Murder!"  by  B.  Hughes,  in  One-Act  Plays  f or  Junior 
High  Schools  by  Bullard. 

*  6.  Read  a  number  of  plays.  You  will  find  many  interesting  ones 

in  your  classroom  and  school  libraries.  When  you  finish 
reading  a  play,  record  the  title,  author,  and  theme,  or 
general  idea,  in  your  notebook. 

7.  Organize  committees  to  investigate  and  to  report  to  the  class 
on  plays  with  different  moods  (humorous,  patriotic,  out-of- 
door,  supernatural,  serious).  Prepare  classified  lists  for 
your  room  library.  Read  aloud  to  the  class  selections  from 
the  plays  which  you  find  interesting. 

#  8.  Appo  int  a  "listening  Committee"  to  keep  the  class  informed  on 

current  radio  p]s.ys. 

9.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  current  dramatic  produc- 
tio  n,  prepare  a  slioiv  t  but  vivid  report  for  the  class  on  some 
particular  scene  or  character. 
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Examining  the  one-act  play 

#  10.  Discuss,  as  a  class,  the  function  of  the  one-act  play.  No 

doubt  you  realize  by  now  that  it  has  much  in  common  with  the 
short  story.  Each  attempts  to  represent  life;  each  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  one  theme,  one  group  of  persons,  and  one  short 
series  of  events.  The  play  is  usually  a  study  of  human  char¬ 
acter.  The  introduction  is  limited  and  the  development  of 
the  plot  is  swift.  Consequently,  the  action  and  the  dialogue 
must  be  striking,  stimulating,  and  effective.  Do  you  fi.'id 
these  qualities  in  the  plays  you  have  read?  Name  specific 
examples . 

11.  Note  that  the  play  must  have  an  opening  that  awakens  inter¬ 
est  at  once.  A  complication  appears  shortly — as  in  the 
short  story.  The  action  moves  along  to  a  striking  ending 
which  must  be  satisfying.  Sometimes,  in  speaking  of  a  play, 
we  use  terms  such  a.s:  setting .  atm.ospher  e ,  mood .  development . 
climax .  situation .  dialogue .  pantomime .  farce .  comedy, 
tragedy,  pathos .  Do  any  of  these  words  apply  to  the  plays 
which  you  have  read?  Keep  a  record  in  your  notebook  of  the 
new  words  and  their  meanings.  You  may  wish  to  organize  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  class  dictionary  of  x\''ords  pertaining 
to  plays. 

#  12.  As  a  committee,  investigate  the  "ancestors"  of  the  one-act 

play  (mystery,  miracle,  m.orality,  interlude,  Latin  sciiool 
play).  Consult  reference  aids,  such  as  Bellinger's  A  Short 
History  of  Drama  or  Cheney's  The  Theater.  Report  to  the 
class. 

#  13.  A  play  with  swift  action  has  great  power  to  arouse  emotion. 

Can  you  name  a  motion  picture  or  theater  production  that 
displays  this  quality?  What  emotion  does  the  production 
arouse?  With  what  consequences? 

#  14.  Leslie  Howard  once  remarked  that  the  future  of  the  theater- 

rests  with  the  younger  generation.  \fhat  did  he  mean?  Eva 
LeGallienne  believes  that  repertory  theaters  are  exceed.ingly 
important.  See  if  you  can  discover  the  meaning  of  repertory 
as  it  is  used  in  the  theater.  Write  a  definition  in  your 
notebook. 

#  15.  Investigate  the  little- theater  movement .  In  your  oral  or 

written  report  to  the  class  you  will  no  doubt  want  to 
mention  Eugene  O'Neill,  a  very  important  American  playxvright, 
and  the  Provincetown  Players.  Have  you  ever  knovm  or  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  li ttle-theater  group?  Perhaps  as  a  child  you 
helped  to  "stage  a  show  for  the  neighborhood  gang."  Do  you 
remember  the  fun  you  had?  How  do  you  account  for  the  inter¬ 
est  people  have  in  this  kind  of  recreation? 
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#  16.  You  may  wish  to  read  a  longer  play.  Try  Julius  Caesar  by 

Shakespeare,  The  Admirable  Crichton  by  Barrie,  or  Nathan  Hale 
by  Fitch. 

Investigating  mystery  tales 

#  17.  Discuss  the  lure  of  the  mystery  story.  Why  do  we  like  a 

"thriller"?  Psychologists  tell  us  that  after  vie.  experience 
a  feeling  of  strong  emotion  we  enjoy  coming  back  to  earth. 

We  like  to  say  to  ourselves,  "Life  is  not  like  that."  Have 
you  ever  read  a  mystery  story  that  made  you  feel  that  v/ay? 

Can  you  name  some  that  you  think  are  like  life? 

18.  Read,  as  a  class,  Poe's  "Masque  of  the  Red  Death"  or  Doyle's 
"The  Speckled  Band."  Discuss  the  effect,  the  feeling  of 
horror,  built  up  through  the  story.  To  Poe  is  gi'/en  the 
credit  for  perfecting  the  mystery  story  He  was  precise  in 
his  writing  and  very  careful  to  follow  a  certrwin  pattern. 

Can  you  discover  why  his  stories  are  well  liked? 

19.  Read  several  mystery  stories.  If  you  are  not  familiar  w’-ith 
the  stories  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  of  S.  S.  Van  Dine, 
you  will  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

20.  Organize  committees  to  Investigate  other  mysteries — or 
"interesting  unknowns"  (legends,  myths,  fairy  tales). 

21.  Prepare  an  evaluation  chart  for  mystery  stories.  Provide 
spaces  in  which  to  check  the  qualities  that  you  think  a  good 
mystery  story  should  have. 

Sharing  new^  stories 

22.  Dramatize  a  one-act  play. 

#  23.  Prepare  a  radio  monologue  of  a  mystery  story. 

24.  Prepare  a  review  of  your  favorite  one-act  play. 

25.  Conduct  a  panel  discussion  on  "Current  Radio  Mysteries." 

26.  Prepare  a  list  of  hints  for  radio  actors. 

#  27.  Write  a  bit  of  gossip  or  a  scenario  (consult  a  book  on  plays 

to  learn  the  exact  meaning  of  the  xvord)  built  around  a 
peculiar  person. 

#  28.  Prepare  a  round-table  discussion  on  "Using  the  Classroom 

Library. " 

#  29.  Conduct  a  simulated  radio  broadcast  on  "Story  Menus  for 

Mental  Health, " 
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30.  Make  phonograph  recordings  of  favorite  scenes  from  plays 
that  you  read. 

31.  Prepare  a  program  of  dramatic  recordings  made  by  famous 
actors . 


RADIO 

■  ■  —  .1  -  I—  f 

Exchanging  information  about  radio  programs 

32.  In  a  Journal,  keep  a  record  of  your  activities. 

*  33.  Be  ready  to  discuss  with  your  class  (a)  the  radio  programs 

to  which  you  listen,  (b)  programs  which  members  of  your 
family  enjoy  together,  and  (c)  programs  which  you  do  not 
like.  In  each  case,  tell  what  the  program  is  about  and  what 
you  like  or  dislike  about  it.  Listen  attentively  to  what 
classmates  say  about  their  tastes  in  radio  listening.  Be 
courteous  in  your  respohses. 

34.  Discuss  with  your  group  the  listings  of  radio  programs  which 
you  find  helpful.  Have  a  committee  report  on  sources  of  in- 
form.ation  about  current  program.s. 

35.  Be  ready  to  assist  in  building  a  list  of  good  programs;  give 
the  station  and  the  time  of  each  program.  Classify  the  pro¬ 
grams  listed  by  the  class  (drama,  music,  newscasts,  talks, 
debates,  quizzes,  variety  programs). 

*  36.  Prepare  rating  scales  for  radio  programs.  Working  in  groups, 

rate  the  programs  listed  by  the  class.  This  plan  may  suggest 
better  ones. 

Scoring  the  Air  Waves 


Name  of  proe:ram 

Time 

Station 

Achievement  of  purpose: 

To  help  or  inform 

' 

To  influence  opinion 

10 

5 

0 

To  entertain 

10 

5 

0 

Suitable  voices 

10 

5 

0 

Artistic  production 

10 

5 

0 

/ 

Effective  commercials 

10 

5 

0 

5 


Total  score 


10 


0 
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37.  Help  to  make  a  chart  called  "Recommended  Listening"  in  which 
you  use  items  from  the  listing  made  by  the  class.  Try  those 
programs,  recommended  by  classmates,  v^hlch  are  new  to  you. 

38.  ’Prepare  a  personal  log  for  a  week  of  well-balanced  radio 

listening.  Record  for  each  program  the  name,  the  time,  and 
the  station  outlet. 

39.  Estimate  the  average  time  which  you  spend  daily  in  radio 
listening  and  the  average  time  which  you  spend  daily  in 
leisure  reading,  and  calculate  the  ratio.  Defend  your  time¬ 
budgeting  in  terms  of  profit  and  pleasure.  You  may  Vv'-ish  to 
outline  a  better  time  expenditure. 

*  40.  Listen  carefully  to  the  voices  which  you  hear  on  the  radio. 

Prepare  to  discuss  with  your  classmates  the  voice  qualities 
which  you  note  in  the  radio  artists  whom  you  admire.  Comment 
on  natural  pitch,  control  of  volume,  color,  articulation. 

Improving  listening  skill 

*  41.  Listening  for  information  requires  an  active  and  alert  mind. 

To  test  your  power  of  concentration,  listen  to  a  radio  talk 
and  then  write  a  report  of  (a)  the  central  idea,  and  (b)  the 
supporting  arguments  or  illustrations.  Try  to  recall  and 
record  the  exact  order  of  supporting  ideas. 

*  42.  Agree  to  listen  to  a  certain  program  of  news  comment.  After 

listening,  write  (a)  an  account  of  the  main  points  made  by 
the  commentator,  and  (b)  your  analysis  of  the  speaker's 
treatment  of  the  nei\rs.  Tell  whether  he  plays  upon  the  lis¬ 
tener's  emotions  or  appeals  to  his  reason.  Tell  hov/  much 
place  is  given  to  the  commentator's  personal  opinion  and  to 
forecasting.  Compare  reports  in  small  group  conferences. 

*  43.  Prepare  a  listening  test  for  yourself.  Include  such  in¬ 

quiries  as  (a)  How  long  can  I  listen  at  a  time?  (b)  Do  I 
focus  my  listening  upon  the  program,  or  do  I  attend  to 
another  matter  as  I  listen?  ( c)  Do  I  schedule  my  listening, 
or  do  I  depend  upon  random  twisting  of  the  dials  for  my 
listening  diet? 

*  44.  Discuss  with  your  group  the  differences  which  must  be  made 

in  writing,  and  interpreting  a  radio  play  because  the  actors 
remain  unseen.  The  stage  or  motion-picture  producer  may  make 
use  of  scenery,  costumes,  and  lighting  to  effect  a  m.ood. 

¥liat  must  a  producer  of  radio  drama  substitute  to  create  a 
mood  or  a  dramatic  effect?  The  actor  whom  you  can  see 
assumes  identity  and  becomes  a  personality  partly  through 
his  appearance,  his  facial  expressions,  and  his  gestures. 

How  do  you  distinguish  radio  actors?  (a)  How  do  you  know 
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that  an  actor  in  a  radio  drama  has  struck  a  match?  (b)  How 
do  you  know  that  he  has  taken  a  book  from  the  table?  (c)  How 
do  you  know  that  Mary  is  very  angry  when  she  talks  to 
Virginia? 

45.  Listen  to  a  wide  range  of  new  programs.  In  group  discus¬ 
sions  report  on  your  listening  and  comment  on  notable  dis-  - 
coveries  which  you  have  made.  Compare  newly  found  favorites 
with  similar  programs  which  you  had  previously  known. 

#  46.  Try  a  project  called  "Collateral  Listening."  Listen  to  a 

program  to  secure  information  concerning  a  subject  of  inter¬ 
est  to  you.  Then  investigate  the  program  listings  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  log  of  all  available  radio  programs  dealing  with  that 
subj  ect . 

#  47.  Save  a  corner  in  your  notebook  for  words,  unfamiliar  to  you, 

which  you  hear  over  the  radio.  Jot  down  the  meanings  which 
you  think  may  be  given  to  the  iirords  as  they  were  used  on  the 
air.  Then  consult 'a  dictionary  to  check  your  judgment  of 
the  meanings, 

Breaking  new  trails 

^  48.  Write  a  note  of  appreciation  to  the  sponsor  or  to  an  artist 
of  a  program  which  you  have  enjoyed.  Make  use  of  the  skill 
which  you  have  acquired  in  writing  letters. 

49.  Compile  a  glossary  of  radio  terms.  You  may  v/ish  to  include 
these:  network .  local  outlet .  frequency  modulation ,  script . 
continuity .  unit  play,  serial  play .  episodical  serial . 
adaptation. 

50.  Visit  a  radio  studio  and  summarize  your  observations  in  a 
booklet  of  radio  information.  Before  you  go,  in  a  group 
conference,  list  the  observations  which  you  hope  to  make. 
While  you  are  in  the  studio,  jot  down  notes  on  what  you  see. 
You  may  make  interesting  discoveries  about  acting,  produc¬ 
tion,  sound  effects,  music,  and  timing. 

51.  Prepare  a  biographical  report  of  your  favorite  radio  per¬ 
sonality. 

#  52.  Imagine  that  you,  are  a  nexvs  reporter.  Choose  a  commentator 

and  try  to  imitate  his  style  as  you  report  an  important  item 
of  school  or  national  news.  Time  your  talk  carefully. 

#  53.  With  a  group,  plan  and  present  a  simulated  radio  broadcast. 

Your  activities  will  include  (a)  selection  of  talent,  (b) 
preparation  of  script,  (c)  assembly  of  equipment,  (d)  re¬ 
hearsal  (with  sound  effects  and  timing),  and  (e)  actual 
presentation.  You  may  wish  to  write  into  your  script 
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commentators'  reports,  reviews,  interviews,  or  dramatiza¬ 
tions.  Your  program  may  honor  a  celebrity.  It  may  dramatize 
an  historical  event,  a  school  event,  or  a  literary  favorite. 
It  may  promote  some  aspect  of  safety  or  of  current  civic 
responsibility. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Discovering  the  function  of  newspapers 

*  54.  What  is  the  function  of  a  newspaper  in  a  community?  Examine 

a  copy  of  a'  Chicago  newspaper  to  determine  which  departments 
(a)  report,  interpret,  or  comment  upon  the  news,  (b)  help 
the  reader  to  solve  personal,  business,  or  recreational 
problems,  (c)  serve  the  community  through  promoting  public 
welfare,  through  furthering  commercial  transactions,  or 
through  guiding  cultural  development. 

55.  Make  a  list  of  words,  such  as  herald,  times .  courier,  sun. 
tribune .  appearing  commonly  in  the  names  of  newspapers. 
Prepare  to  tell  why  each  one  is  suitable. 

*  56.  Discuss  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  a  newspaper.  V/hy 

should  a  reader  wish  to  know  (a)  the  publisher,  (b)  the 
volume  of  circulation,  (c)  the  political  interests  of  his 
local  newspapers? 

Investigating  the  make-up  of  nev/spapers 

57.  Examine  your  newspaper  and  discuss  with  the  group  the 
position  of  the  most  important  news  stories. 

58.  Discuss  purposes  and  forms  of  newswriting.  Discover  in  your 
newspaper  examples  of  (a)  follow-up  stories,  (b)  hioman- 
interest  stories,  and  (c)  special-feature  articles. 

59.  Mount  on  a  sheet  of  paper  three  news-story  clippings.  Label 
in  each  clipping  the  answers  to  the  four  w's:  who .  what . 
when,  where . 

*  60.  Prepare  a  notebook  entry  or  a  poster  exhibit  of  labeled 

clippings  to  show  the  meaning  of  these  terms:  headline . 
banner  head .  by-line .  date  line .  lead .  body. 

*  61.  Select  an  Interesting  news  story  and  follow  it  for  several 

days.  How  do  the  follow-up  stories  acquaint  the  reader  with 
what  has  been  related  in  earlier  accounts? 

*  62.  Discuss  with  your  group  the  function  and  the  characters  of 

the  comic  strips.  IVhich  of  the  characters  of  the  comics 
are  like  people  whom  you  know?  Which  ones  would  fit  into 
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the  life  of  your  school  or  community?  Mention  characters 
who  are  unlike  real  people. 

#  63.  Comment  upon  news  may  be  found  in  (a)  editorials,  (b)  car¬ 

toons,  and  (c)  reviews  of  exhibits,  concerts,  drama,  and 
books.  Report  v/hich  of  these  types  you  read.  Be  prepared 
to  point  out  examples  of  these  forms  in  your  newspaper. 

#  64.  Interpretative  articles  aim  to  tell  what  a  news  event  means. 

Mount  and  label  examples  which  you  find  in  your  nev/.spaper. 

#  65.  Mount  clippings  to  show  that  an  item  of  nevns  may  be  presented 

as  (a)  a  news  story,  (b)  an  interpretative  article,  (c)  a 
cartoon,  (d)  an  editorial,  or  (e)  a  letter  from  a  reader. 

#  66.  Prepare  an  exhj^bit  of  news  pictures.  Label  the  pictures  to 

show  which  of  the  lead  questions  are  answered  in  the  picture 
itself. 

#  67.  Make  a  list  of  the  departments  which  you  find  in  your  news¬ 

paper.  For  each  of  the  papers  used  by  members  of  the  class, 
have  a  committee  compile  a  summary  of  departments. 

68.  Plan  to  visit  the  print  shop  of  your  school,  the  plant  of  a 
community  newspaper,  or  the  plant  of  one  of  the  great 
Chicago  dailies. 

69.  Invite  the  editor  of  your  school  newspaper  to  talk  to  the 
class  on  school  publications. 

Improving  ability  to  read  newspapers  efficiently 

#  70.  Prepare  to  report  which  departments  you  read  regularly. 

71.  How  do  you  invest  your  newspaper-reading^lme?  Do  you  spend 
it  lavishly  on  the  comics  and  the  sports  page?  Check  your¬ 
self  to  see  how  much  time  you  spend  on  each  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  which  you  regularly  read. 

72.  Adjust  your  rate  of  reading  to  your  purpose.  Skim  the  head¬ 
lines  and  leads  for  an  overview  of  the  day's  news.  Rea.d 
rapidly  for  entertainment,  read  thoughtfully  for  expression 
of  opinion,  and  study  carefully  all  data  which  you  deem,  in¬ 
teresting  or  useful.  As  a  measure  of  your  skill  in  ada.pting 
your  method  of  reading  to  your  purpose,  write  summaries  of 
various  types  of  newspaper  writing,  as  your  teacher  directs. 

^  73.  Discuss  with  a  group: 

a.  The  value  of  reading  one  newspaper  regularly 

b.  The  value  of  reading  more  than  one  newspaper. 
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♦  74.  Can  you  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor?  List  phrases 

which  record  the  source  of  Information  and  indicate  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  report.  Two  phrases  frequently  used  are 
"according  to _ and  "it  is  rumored." 

*  75.  These  words  appeared  recently  on  the  front  page  of  a  Chicago 

newspaper:  mobile ,  espionage .  communique ,  inaugurate ,  penal , 

Induct .  succumbed,  curtailment .  restrictions .  coalition.  Do 
you  know  what  they  mean?  Compile  a  list  of  new  v/ords  which 
you  meet  through  your  newspaper  reading.  Try  to  determine 
the  m.eaning  of  each  word  from  the  con-text  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears.  Then  consult  the  dictionary  to  check  your  judg.ment. 

76.  Discover  in  an  unabridged  edition  of  the  dictionary  the 

special  meaning  of  these  common  words  when  these  terms  are 


used  in  the  newspaper  world. 

Nouns 

Verbs 

break 

cut 

cover 

lead 

masthead 

policy 

morgue 

leader 

• 

bury 

*  77.  From  the  classroom  periodical  rack,  select  copies  of  those 

newspapers  which  you  do  not  customarily  read.  Become  familiar 
with  several  Chicago  daily  newspapers. 

78.  Prepare  a  culminating  report  of  your ,  newspaper  unit.  Tr^^ 
completing  such  statements  as  these: 

a.  I  am  familiar  with  several  Chicago  newspapers,  such 

as  _ 

b.  I  follow  a  new  event  through  continuing  nev/s  stories. 

This  week  I  have  followed  accounts  of 


c.  I  add  new  words  to  my  reading  vocabulary  by  _ _ 

d.  I  gain  information  in  these  departments:  _ 

e.  I  find  entertainment  in  these  departments: _ 

79.  Working  with  a  group,  decide  upon  a  few  basic  rules  of 

etiquette  for  reading  newspapers  in  the  home  circle  and  in 
public  conveyances. 

#  80.  Create  for  your  school  nexvspaper  one  of  these:  a  news 

article,  a  cartoon,  an  advertisement,  a  character  sketch  of 
a  prominent  student  or  teacher. 
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Plays 

Baker,  G-eorge  Pierce.  ^  Workshop  Plays .  New  York:  Coward- 
McCann,  1925. 

Bullard,  Catharine.  One -Act  Plays  for  Junior  High  School .  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1937. 

Cohen,  Helen  Louise.  Junior  ^lay  Book.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1934. 

Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange  Catalog.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

G-oldstone,  G-eorge  A.  One  Act  Plays .  New  Yor^:  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
1923. 

Jagendorf ,  M.  Plays  for  Club .  School .  and  Camp .  Nexrr  York: 
Samuel  French,  Ltd.,  1937. 

Knickerbocker,  Edwin  Van  Berghen,  Short  Plays .  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1931. 

Koch,  Frederick  H.  Carolina  Folk  Plays .  New  York;  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1928. 

Kozlenko,  William,  ^ne  Hundred  Non-Royalty  Radio  Plays .  New 
York:  G-reenberg,  Publisher,  1939. 

Leono-rd,  Sterling  Andrus.  Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays . 
Boston:  Little,  Broxvn  and  Company,  1934. 

Mayorga,  M.  (Ed.).  Best  One-Act  Plays  of  1942 .  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  1943. 

Scholastic  Radio  G-uild  Plays .  Pittsburgh:  Scholastic  Publica¬ 
tions,  1943. 

Thomas,  Charles  Sxirain.  Atlantic  Book  of.  Junior  Plays .  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1936. 

Webber,  James  Plaisted,  and  Webster,  Hanson  Hart.  One-Act  Plays 
for  Secondary  Schools .  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1923. 

_ .  Short  Plays  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools .  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company,  1925. 

White,  James.  Let's  Broadcast .  Nex^^  York:  Harper  a,nd  Brothers, 
1939. 
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Mystery 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan.  Boy*  s  Sherlock  Holmes .  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  1936. 

French,  Henry  Willard.  The  Lance  of  Kanana .  New  York:  Lathrop , 

Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  1892. 

Ha yc raft,  Howard.  Boy ' s  Book  of  Crea t  Detective  Stories .  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1938. 

Irving,  Washington.  Bold  Drag:oon  and  Other  G-hostly  Tales .  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1930. 

McSpadden,  Joseph  Walker.  Famous  G-host  Stories .  New  York:  Blue 
Ribbon  Books,  1938. 

Pease,  Hov/ard.  Jinx  Ship .  Garden  City,  Nev:  York:  Garden  City 
Publishing  Company,  1937. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allen.  Tales  of  Mystery  and.  Imagination .  Philadelj^hia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1935. 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts.  Miss  Pinkerton.  New  York:  Grosset  and 
Dunlap,  1940. 

Smith,  Elva  Sophronia.  Mystery  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls :  New 
York:  Lathrop,  Lee  and  Shepard.  Company,  1917. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Treasure  Island,.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1882. 

Sublette,  C.  M.  Scarlet  Cockerel .  Boston;  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1931, 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.  The  Mysterious  Rifleman.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1928. 

^Vhitney,  Elinor.  The  Mystery  Club.  New  York:  Frederick  A,  Stokes 
Company,  1933. 

Wren,  Percival  Christopher.  Beau  Geste .  Nev/  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  1927. 

Myths  and  Legends 

Frost,  Frances.  Legends  of  the  United  Nations .  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1943. 

Gayley,  Charles  Mills  (Ed.).  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature. 
New  York:  Ginn  and  Company,  19li. 
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Guerber,  Helene  Adeline.  Legends  _ot  the  Middle  Ages .  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1896. 

_ .  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome .  New  York:  American  Book 

Company,  1895. 

Lee,  Frank  Harold  (Ed.).  Folktales  of  All  Nations .  New  York: 
Coward-McCann,  1930. 

Sabin,  Francis  Ellis.  Classical  Myths  That  Live  Today.  New  York: 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  1940. 

Phonograiph  Recordings 

MacLelsh,  Archibald.  Air  Raid  (Radio  drama).  CBS  Workshop. 

Massey  Raymond.  Scenes  from  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  by  Robert  E. 
Sherwood. 

Welles,  Orson.  Julius  Caesar  by  William  Shakespeare. 


RADIO 

Reference  Books 

Abbot,  Waldo.  A  Handbook  of  Radio  Broadcasting .  Nevr  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1937. 

Burns,  Elmer.  Radio .  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1938. 

Collins,  A.  Frederick,  and  Bragdon,  E.  L.  The  Radio  Amateur ' s 
Handbook.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1940. 

Dashlel,  Francis.  The  Beginner ' s  Story  of  Radio .  Cleveland: 
Radex  Press,  1935. 

Eichberg,  Robert.  Radio  Stars  of  Today.  Boston:  L.  C.  Pa.ge  and 
Company,  1937. 

Floherty,  John  J.  On  the  Air :  The  Story  of  Radio .  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  1937. 

Gibson,  Pauline.  Handbook  for  Amateur  Broadcasters .  Pittsburgh: 
Scholastic  Publications,  1937. 

Hylander,  C.  J.  ,  and  Harding,  Robert.  ^  Introduction  t_p  Tele¬ 
vision.  Mew  York:  The  Macm.illan  Company,  1941. 

Kellher,  Alice.  Radio  Workers.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1940. 
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Morgan,  Alfred.  First  Radio  Book  for  Boys .  New  York:  D.  Apple ton- 
Century  Company,  1942. 

_ .  Getting  Acquainted  With  Radio .  New  York:  D.  Apple tori- 

Century  Company,  1942. 

Peet,  Creighton.  All  About  Broadcasting.  New  York:  Alfred 
Knopf,  1942. 

Reck,  Franklin.  Radio  From  Start  tp_  Finish.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1942. 

Sterner,  Alice.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Radio  Appreciation.  New 
York:  Educational  and  Recreational  Guides,  1941. 

Thomas,  Lowell.  Magic  Dials .  New  York;  Polytechnic  Com.pany  ofv 
America,  1939. 

Whipple,  James.  How  Write  for  Radio .  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  1938. 

Radio  Plays 

Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange  Ca talog.  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Kozlenko,  William.  One  Hundred  Non-Royalty  Radio  Plays .  New  York: 
Greenberg,  Publisher,  1939.  (One-act  plays) 

Scholastic  Radio  Guild  Plays .  Pittsburgh:  Scholastic  Publications, 
1943 . 

White,  James.  Let's  Broadcast .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1939.  (One-act  plays) 

Young,  Blanche.  School  Radio  Scripts .  Indianapolis  Public 
Schools,  1939. 

Periodicals 


Film  and  Radio  Discussion  Guide .  172  Renner  Avenue,  New  York 
City  TMonthly ) 

Movie-Radio  Guide .  731  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  (Weekly) 

S  C  Presents .  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  (Monthly) 
Radio  Review .  113  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  City  (Monthly) 

Student  Guide  (CBS),  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  (Monthly) 
Variety .  154  V/.  46th  Street,  New  York  City  (Weekly) 
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Motion  Pictures 


Title 


Call  Number — Bureau 
Description  of  Visual  Instruction 


Airwaves 

16 

mm. 

Sound 

X-A-5 

Network  Broadcasting 

16 

mm. 

Sound 

X-B~38 

DeveD.opment  of 

Communication 

16 

m.m. 

Sound 

X-C-36 

Guidance — Radio  and 

Television 

16 

mm. 

Sound 

X-G-7 

Sound  Waves  and  Their 

Sources 

16 

mm. 

Sound 

X-S-3 

Television 

16 

mm. 

Sound 

X-T-8 

NEWSPAPERS 
Reference  Books 

Arnold,  Elliott,  ^s^  for  News .  Evanston:  Rov.'-,  Peterson  Company, 
1941. 


Crump,  Irving.  "Making:"  Wie  School  Newspaper.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  1938. 

Dale,  Edgar.  How  to  Read  a  Newspaper.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Company,  1941. 

Floherty,  John  J.  Your  Dally  Paper.  Philadelphia: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1938. 

Jackson,  Joseph,  Extra!  Extra!  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companjh 
1940. 


Keliher,  Alice  V.  (Ed.).  News  Workers .  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1939. 

Sager,  Martha  F.  Newspapers .  New  York:  American  Education 
Press,  1940. 

Williams,  Chester,  and  Studebaker,  John  W.  Liberty  of  the  Press . 
Evanston:  Row,  Peterson  Company,  1940. 

Fiction  and  Biography 


Berger,  Joseph.  Copy  Boy.  Philadelphia:  Macrae  Smith  Com.pany, 
1938. 
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Holies,  Joshua.  Father  Was  an  Editor.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Company,  1940. 

Bugbee,  Em.ma.  Peggy  Covers  Washington.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  1938. 

_  .  Peggy  Covers  London.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 

1938." 

_ ..  Peggy  Covers  the  Clipper.  Nexv  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 

Company,  1941. 

Dean,  Graham.  Bob  Gordon .  Cub  Reporter .  New  York:  Doubleday, 

Doran  and  Company,  1935. 

Fenton,  Alfred  H.  Dana  of  the  Sun.  New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
1941, 

Heyl.Vger,  William.  Ritchie  of  the  Nexvs .  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Cen'Gury  Company,  1933. 

Hough,  Henry.  Country  Editor.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company,  1940. 

Kelley,  Robert.  Press  Box.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 

1940. 


Mallette,  Gertrude  E.  Private  Props .  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  1937. 

Van  Gelder,  Robert.  Front-Page  Story.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  1937. 

Motion  Pictures 


Title 


Call  Number — Bureau 
D e script ion  of  Visua 1  Instruction 


Tree  to  Newspaper 


16  mm.  Silent 


T-4 


Guidance — Journalism  16  mm.  Sound 


X-G-8 


/ 
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UNIT  223 . LANGUAGE  IN  SERVICE 

PURPOSE:  To  gain  skill  in  the  use  of  the  paragraph  and  of  the 

sentence  as  units  of  thought 

desipp:d  outcomes 

I.  Growth  in  understanding  of  the  paragraph  as  a  unit  of 
thought 

A.  The  topic  idea 

B.  Supporting  ideas 

1.  Details  in  order  of  time 

2.  Details  in  order  of  place 

3.  Examples  or  illustrations 

4.  Reasons 

5.  Comparison  or  contrast 

C.  Dialogue  divisions 

II.  Growth  in  understanding  of  the  sentence  as  a  unit  of  thought 


A. 

Essential  parts 

B. 

Qualifying  parts 

C. 

Word  order  and  punctuation  to  express 

purpose 

D. 

Go-ordinate  relationship  of  ideas 
sentence 

in 

the  compound 

E. 

Avoidance  of  run-on  constructions 
fragments 

and 

sentence 

III.  Ability  to  use  correct  forms  of  verbs 

A,  Inflection  to  show  person  and  num.ber 

1.  Forms  of  the  verb  ^ 

2.  Form  of  other  verbs  in  the  third  person 
singular,  present  Indicative 
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B.  Forms  in  agreement  with  the  subject 

1.  Compound  subject 

2.  Collective  noun  as  subject 

3.  Subject  followed  by  a  confusing  modifier 

4.  Indefinite  pronoun  as  subject 

5.  SubJ ects Joined  by  either — px,  neither — nor 

C,  Tense  forms 

1,  Regular  inflection?  addition  of  a  dental'  suffix 

2,  Irregular:  forms  of  arise,  be .  begin,  blow,  bring, 
break,  burst .  catch,  choose .  come ,  do .  draw,  drink . 
eat .  fall .  fly,  freeze .  give,  go .  hide .  knovj.  lay , 
lead,  lend,  lie .  raise ,  ride ,  ring,  rise .  run,  see . 
set .  show,  si t ,  speak,  spring,  steal,  swim,  take . 
tear .  throw,  swear,  write 

3,  Avoidance  of  drownded ,  attackt ed ,  would 

ought .  "he  aslT"  for  "^he.  asked.  X  had  have  . 

seen  you'^ 


IV.  Greater  skill,  as  reader  or  as  writer,  in  using  punctuation  as 
aid  in  conveying  meaning 

A.  Correct  end  punctuation 

* 

B.  The  use  of  the  colon  after  a  salutation  of  a  business 
letter 

C.  The  uses  of  the  semicolon 

1.  Between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  when 
the  clauses  are  not  Joined  by  a  conjunction 

2.  Between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  when 
the  clauses  are  Joined  by  adverbial  connectives 
such  as  accordingly,  also .  besides ,  consequently, 
however .  moreover,  nevertheless .  otherwise .  still . 
then,  therefore 

D.  The  uses  of  the  comma 

1.  Between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  when 
the  clauses  are  Joined  by  connectives  such  as 
and,  but .  or,  nor 
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2,  To  set  off  nouns  of  address 

3,  To  set  off  apposltives 

4,  To  separate  the  members  of  a  series  of  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses 

5,  To  separate  the  parts  of  dates  or  of  addresses 

6,  To  set  off  quoted  remarks 

E.  The  uses  of  quotation  marks 

0 

1.  To  enclose  all  parts'  of  a  direct  quotation 

2.  To  enclose  the  title  of  a  picture,  play,  poem,  or 
story  used  in  a  sentence 

F.  The  uses  of  the  apostrophe 

1,  To  indicate  letters  or  numerals  omitted  in 
contractions 

2,  To  form  possessives  of  nouns  and  indefinite 
pronouns 

3,  To  form  the  plurals  of  numbers,  letters,  and 
symbols 

G.  The  use  of  the  hyphen  to  denote  division  by  syllables 
at  the  end  of  a  line 

Improvement  in  ability  to  use  words  correctly 

A,  Enunciation 

1.  -Words  ending  in  ing.  d,  _t,  ^ 

2.  Individual  speech  sluggards 

B.  Pronunciation 

1.  Class  troublemakers,  such  as  can ,  ge t ,  just , 
because .  for.,  our .  then .  catch .  yet 

2.  Individual  troublemakers 
0.  Spelling 


1.  Individual  spelling  lists 

2,  Words  ending  in  or  x 
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3.  Expressions  written  as  compound  forms  or  as 
separate  words,  according  to  the  meaning 

4.  Selected  class  lists 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

I 

1.  The  Introduction  of  basic  concepts  of  grammar,  systematically 
ordered,  should  be  offered  solely  in  the  interest  of  extend¬ 
ing  power  in  acquiring  and  expressing  thought.  Consequently, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  building  sentences  rather  than 
upon  describing  sentences. 

2.  Ordered  presentation  of  language  concepts  should  bring  about 
gradual  growth  in  language  power.  Instruction  in  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  expression,  hovjever,  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
items  listed  for  attention  in  a  given  semester.  Skills  al¬ 
ready  attained  require  maintenance.  Individual  discrepancies 
merit  attention. 

3.  From  speech,  from  written  composition,  and  from  test  data, 
the  teacher  should  determine  early  in  the  semester  tiie  spe¬ 
cifics  of  development  and  ccrrection  needed  by  the  members  of 

the  class.  Class  and  groi^p  instruction  should  be  planned  ac¬ 
cordingly,  If  diagnosis  reveals  marked  range  of  ability,  ex¬ 
ercises  may  provide  appropriate  and  profitable  activity  to  be 
carried  on  individually. 

4.  Punctuation  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  sentence  construc¬ 
tion,  not 'as  an  isolated  aspect  of  language  study. 

5.  Students  should  be  brought  to  recognize  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  accruing  from  conformity  with  custom  in  enun¬ 
ciation,  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  capitalization. 

For  each  language  principle,  these  FIVE  STUDY  STEPS  should  be 
employed: 

(1)  Pretest 

(2)  Examination  of  examples — from  the  v/rlting  of  students 
and  of  experts 

(3)  Formulatj.on,  by  the  students,  of  the  language  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  noT:ed  in  the  examples 

(4)  Ap^.i:cstl  on  of  the  principle,  through  problem-solving 
exerciseOk  dictat-lon  exercises,  and  individual  oral 
and  writ  Gen  expression 

(5)  Progress  tests. 

« 
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Dictation  exercises  provide  efficient  practice  in  applying 
the  principles  involved  in  sentence  building,  spelling, 
punctuating,  and  capitalizing. 

The  local  speech  foes  should  be  attacked  through  short,  fre¬ 
quent,  corrective  drills  in  enunciating. 

There  should  be  systematic  training  in  spelling  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  words  most  commonly  'used  in  writing.  A  study  plan  for 
m.astering  new  words  should  be  suggested.  These  steps  may  be 
helpful : 

PRONOUNCE  the  word. 

EXAMINE  the  word,  noting  its  difficult  parts. 

SPELL  the  word  orally  or  silently,  by  syllables,  looking 
at  the  word. 

WRITE  the  word,  without  looking  at  the  model,  thinking 
of  the  syllables. 

CHECK  your  trial  spelling. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


Improving  paragraphs 

*  1.  Choose  one  of  these  subjects,  or  a  similar  one,  and  write  a 

paragraph-theme . 

kliy _ is  my  favorite  study 

Why  I  v/ant  to  be  a _ 

_ ,  a  great  athlete 

Recreation  in  .my  neighborhood  park 

*2.  In  your  reading  lessons  you  have  discovered  that  the  designer 
of  a  paragraph  sometimes  states  his  main  idea  in  a  topic  sen¬ 
tence.  At  other  times  the  skillful  designer  m.akes  his  main 
idea  clear  wit.hout  stating  his  topic  in  one  sentence.  Label 
the  topic  sentence  if  you  have  used  one  in  the  paragraph-theme 
which  you  have  written. 

*  3.  Topic  ideas  m.ay  be  developed  in  various  ways.  Working  in 

groups,  c.ompare  the  themes  vjhich  you  have  written.  Which  of 
the  paragraphs  make  the  main  idea  clear  by  giving  (a)  details, 
(b)  examples,  or  (c)  reasons? 

#  4.  Compile  a  collection  of  model  paragraphs.  Find  in  books,  mag¬ 

azines,  or  newsjjapers  examples  of  good  paragraphs  which  show 
develop.ment  of  topics  through  giving  (a)  details  in  order  of 
time,  (b)  details  in  order  of  place,  (c)  examples  or  illustra¬ 
tions,  (d)  reasons,  or  (e)  comparison  or  contrast.  Copy  the 
models  in  your  notebook,  label* the  type  of  development,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  borrowing,  as  your  teacher  will  direct. 

Basic  activity — contributive  to  Instructional  continuity 

#  Suitable  for  the  resourceful  student 
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5.  Write  a  paragraph-theme  or  a  letter,  as  your  teacher  suggests, 
in  which  you  make  a  request.  State  your  v/ish  briefly  and 
courteously  in  a  topic  sentence.  Make  your  thought  clear 

by  citing  reasons  for  the  request. 

6.  Write  paragraph-themes,  as  your  teacher  directs,  in  which 
you  give  (a)  directions,  (b)  explanations,  (c)  details  of 
a  happening,  or  (d)  details  of  description. 

> 

7.  Divide  the  class  into  small  group-conferences  for  reading 
and  revising  the  paragraph- themes .  Agree  uoon  standards 
which  each  para.graph  must' meet.  Is  the  topic  clear?  Is 
it  limited?  Have  all  unnecessary  details  been  omitted? 

Is  the  order  of  the  sentences  the  best  possible?  Are  the 
sentences  whole  and  clear?  Are  the  words  well  chosen? 

Reviewing  the  essentials  of  the  sentence 

8.  How  is  your  "sentence  sense"?  Take  a  series  of  review  tests. 
If  you  need  remedial  work,  your  teacher  will  prescribe  for 
you  individually  in  the  form  of  assigned  exercises. 


Test  I 

Directions ;  Arrange  these  words  in  the  order  which 
will  express  (a)  a  statement  of  fact,  (b)  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  Joy,  (c)  a  question,  (d)  a  request.  Be  ,sure 
t'o  use  punctuat iorT^ to  make  your  meaning  clear.  After 
each  arrangement,  write  the  appropriate  one  of  these 
terms  to  designate  the  type  of  sentence  which  you  have 
produced:  Interrogative ,  imperative ,  exclamatory, 
declarative . 

treasure  Bob  find  Ted  and  the  do 

a . 

b . 

c . 

d . 


Test  II 

Directions:  Examine  these  sentences  in  ^’fhich  the  order 

of  the  words  is  inverted.  Underscore  once  the  simple 
subjects  of  the  sentences.  Underscore  twice  each 
predicate  verb. 


a.  What  problem  children  you  and  your  sister  are.' 


r 
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b.  There  Is  an  organization  of  diligent  women  in  our 
community. 

c.  Through  the  subway  streaked  the  express  train. 

d.  How  ambitious  she  isl 

\ 

e.  Over  hill  and  over  dale  trudged  the  sturdy  little 
fellows . 

f.  Groveling  at  his  feet  was  the  guilty  little  spaniel. 

g.  Can  you  march  seven  miles? 

h.  Sing  me  a  song  of  the  angry  sea. 

I.  There  is  Justice  in  that  conclusion. 

J.  Around  the  corner  came  Mr.  Bunns,  the  baker. 

Test  III 

Directions  *  If  the  sentence  is  correct  in  structure, 
write  a  plus  sign  in  the  space  at  the  left.  If  the 
sentence  is  faulty  in  structure,  write  a  minus  sign 
in  the  space  at  the  right.  In  the  parentheses  () 
write  the  letter  which  identifies  the  error  of  each  v- 
sentence  marked  faulty  in  structure. 

A.  Comma  splice  (two  sentences  Joined  by  a  comma) 

B.  Blended  sentences  (two  sentences  run  together 
without  punctuation) 

C.  Sentence  fragment 


a.  Helping  our  team. 

( 

)  •  •  #  • 

b.  Held  that  line. 

( 

).... 

c.  Frantically  scanning  the  index, 

Jane  discovered  a  helpful 
reference . 

( 

).... 

d.  Unleashing  the  eager  and  powerful 
shepherd  dog. 

( 

}  •  •  •  » 

e,  Jim  attached  the  propeller  to  the 
model  plane,  this  was  the  best 
plane  he  had  ever  built. 

( 

)  •  •  •  • 

f.  Whenever  that  signal  is  given, 
members  of  the  Fire  Squad  rush 
to  their  posts. 

( 

)  »  •  •  • 
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g- 

I  had  ordered  a  taxicab  on  the 
way  to  the  station  we  saw  Lake 
Michigan  for  the  last  time. 

( 

}  •  •  •  • 

h. 

Frank  un-«nthusiastically  lifted 
his  pen  again  to  write  the  letter 
on  his  desk  was  unfinished. 

( 

)  •  •  •  • 

i . 

Declaring  that  he  would  finish 
his  homework  tomorrow  and  that  he 
would  clean  the  garage  as  well. 

( 

}  •  •  •  • 

9.  Change  into  complete  statements  each  of  the  sentence  fragments 
discovered  in  Test  III,  Activity  8. 

10.  Similarly,  transform  into  good  sentences  each  word  group  con¬ 
taining  a  comma  splice  or  a  fusion  of  statements. 

*  11.  Practice  building  sentences  in  exercises  assigned  by  your 

teacher.  G-ain  proficiency  in  recognizing  sentences  and 
essential  parts  of  the  sentence. 

Building  effective  compound  sentences 

*  12.  Sometimes  we  combine  associated  ideas  in  happy  partnership. 

We  employ  compound  sentences.  Join  the  sentences  of  these 
pairs  by  means  of  the  connectives  p_r,  and,  or  but .  In  which 
cases  do  you  use  commas  before  these  conjunctions? 

a.  Then  Harry  spoke  for  the  cause.  Even  Mr.  Closepurse 
contributed  freely. 

b.  Med  is  the  taller  of  the  brothers.  Ted  is  the  stronger. 

c.  I  must  spray  those  potato  plants  with  Flymort.  The  bugs 
V7ill  devour  them. 

d.  The  clouds  are  low  and  dark.  The  wind  is  sharp. 

e.  Marion  makes  the  next  speech.  Barbara  performs  after 
that. 

f.  Warren  Brooks  won  five  axvards.  He  is  very  modest  about 
his  ability. 

g.  She  nay  have  spilled  ink  on  that  Jacket.  Perhaps  she 
touched  our  newly  painted  fence. 

*  13.  The  three  connectives  and,  but .  and  ojc  are  frequently  over¬ 

worked.  For  then  we  may  substitute  other  useful  "joiners." 
Complete  the  table  given  below,  adding  other  connectives 
which  may  be  used  for  each  category. 


1 


/ 
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CONNECTIVES 

Addition:  *  AND,  also .  besides ,  . 

Contrast:  BUT ,  yet .  however,  . 

Choice:  nor .  . 

*  14,  Can  you  join  these  thoughts  so  that  they  say  what  you  intend 

them  to  say?  Refer  to  the  table  which  you  built  in  Activity 
13,  and  make  punctuation  serve  your  meaning.  Remember  that 
when  we  team  complete  statements  together  by  means  of  and, 
but .  or.  nor,  or  yet .  we  usually  employ  conimas  before  the 
connectives,  as  you  discovered  in  Activity  12.  Custom  re¬ 
quires  that  we  use  a  semicolon  between  the  clauses  of  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence  y^hich  employs  connectives  such  as  accordine:ly . 
also .  besides  .  consequently .  hov;e ver ,  moreover ,  nevertheless  , 
Qtherw^lse ,  still .  then .  therefore  . 

a.  Ralph  never  has  time  to  clean  the  attl'c...,he  attends 
every  sand-lot  game  in  the  neighborhood. 

b.  Will  you  dial  Station  WXY. . . .must  I  leave  this  comfort¬ 
able  couch  to  tune  in  "Comm.andos  Comment"? 

c.  Prepare  the  soil  carefully ... .buy  your  shrubs  from  a 
reliable  dealer. 

d.  John  will  not  eat  the  spinach ... .will  he  try  this 
delicious  cream  pie. 

e.  Mary  arranged  the  program,  Jean  planned  the  refresh¬ 
ments,  ...  .Jean  also  provided  the  chocolate  cake. 

*  15.  Having  chosen  your  subject,  remain  loyal  to  it.  Change  the 

wording  of  these  sentences  in  order  to  achieve  parallel  formis  v 
for  your  co-ordinated  ideas. 

a.  The  pursuit  plane  swept  over  us  and  a  roar  was  produced 
by  its  powerful  motors. 

b.  The  members  of  our  class  heard  the  speech  and  it  was 
approved  by  all. 

c.  Marjorie  struggled  with  the  third  problem  for  an  hour 
but  the  solu'-,-'.on  was  at  last  obtained. 

d.  Maribelle  wore  a  string  of  green  shells  around  her  neck 
and  a  green  handbag  was  under  her  arm. 
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*  16.  To  each  of  these  clauses  add  a  second  co-ordinate  clause 

which  carries  an  idea  appropriately  related  to  the  first. 
Try  to  use  a  variety  of  connectives  in  this  activity. 
Refer  again  to  your  table  of  Activity  1§ , 

a.  That  afternoon  I  received  a  telegram 

b.  Will  you  have  pumpkin  pie 

c.  Our  neighbor  has  a  lathe  in  his  basement 

d.  Down  crashed  the  heavy,  aged  oak  tree 

e.  Aunt  Harriet  insisted  upon  going  with  us 

f.  I  finally  succeeded  in  having  my  program  changed 

g.  Swiftly  the  beast  rushed  toward  me 

h.  Our  city  is  on  the  shore  of  an  Inland  sea 

i*  Have  you  decided  to  go  with  us  to  the  game 

J,  Tubby  is  a  fine  athlete 

17.  Rewrite  this  paragraph  which  appears  in  "primer  style." 
Put  to  use  your  knowledge  of  (a)  compound  sentences, 

(b)  compound  subjects  and  compound  predicates,  (c)  qual¬ 
ifying  phrases  and  clauses,  (d)  appositives. 

I  went  to  the  library  yesterday.  I  wanted  to  find 
an  adventure  story  to  read.  Ned  decided  to  go  with 
me.  Ned  is  ray  best  friend.  We  had  two  hours  to 
spend.  We  looked  at  the  books  on  the  shelves  in 
the  west  alcove.  We  couldn’t  tell  much  about  the 
books  by  their  names.  We  still  had  no  books  to 
read  after  an  hour  of  looking.  Then  Ned  saw  a 
list  on  the  bulletin  board.  This  list  had  titles 
of  stories  arranged  by  subject.  We  found  adven¬ 
ture  stories  on  the  list.  We  had  two  good  books 
in  a  few  minutes.  Mine  was  about  John  Paul  Jones. 
Ned’s  was  about  the  Eagle  Squadron. 

*  18.  Make  use  of  your  skill  in  building  sentences.  Produce 

strong,  clear  sentences  in  your  efforts  with  Activities 
65-73,  83-85,  94-96,  Unit  225. 

Using  the  forms  of  verbs  which  show  -person  and  number 


*  19.  (a)  Copy  these  sentences  and  draw  two  lines  under  the  pred¬ 

icate  verbs.  Draw  one  line  under  the  simple  subjects. 

(b)  VJrite  these  sentences  again;  this  time  substitute  he  for 
each  subject  and  make  any  necessary  changes  in  the  forms 
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of  the  verbs.  Compare  your  version  with  those  of  class¬ 
mates.  After  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  changes 
which  you  make,  try  to  formulate  a  general  statement 
about  certain  verb  forms  in  English. 

I  am  now  a  champion  walker.  Whenever  I  need 
more  paper  for  this  notebook,  I  put  on  heavy 
v/alking  shoes  and  set  off  on  foot.  As  I  pass 
the  bicycle  chained  to  the  side  fence,  I  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  rubber  that  I  am  saving.  As 
I  tramp  four  blocks  to  the  stationer's  shop, 
in  rain  or  in  high  v/ind,  I  like  to  think  that 
I  am  battling  the  enemy.  Consequently,  I 
really  enjoy  walking  at  present. 

*20.  (a)  Similarly,  copy  these  sentences  and  underscore  the 

predicate  verbs  and  the  simple  subjects. 

(b)  Rev;rite  the  sentences;  substitute  the  subject  Indicated 
in  the  parentheses  following  and  make  necessary  changes 
in  the  forms  of  the  verbs.  V/hat  discovery  do  you  make 
about  changes  in  these  forms? 

"You  are  the  general  host  for  this  social 
meeting  of  the  club.  (I)  I  am  to  vrelcome 
the  guests.  (You)  Jane  is  sure  to  come 
early,  (Jane  and  Susan)  and  many  others 
may  aridve  ahead  of  time.  I  am  ready  for 
them  now,  luckily.  (You)  I  am  anticipating 
the  best  social  meeting  of  the  year."  (We) 

Making  verbs  agree  with  their  subjects 

*21.  When  nouns  that  are  not  subjects  intervene  between  the 

true  subject  and  its  verb,  the  verb  may  incorrectly  take 
the  form  which  would  agree  with  these  troublesome  inter- 
lopei’s.  And  may  correctly  combine  tv/o  singular  nouns  or 
pronouns  to  form  a  plural  subject  v/hlch  requires  a  plural 
verb  to  match.  Beware,  however,  of  misleaders  such  as 
with,  together  v/i th ,  Including,  and  v/oll  as .  Under¬ 
score  once  the  simple  subjects  in  the  following  sentences 
and  underscore  twice  each  predicate  verb. 

a.  The  sloppy  hat  and  the  grey  raincoat  belong  to  me. 

b.  The  sloppy  hat  together  with  the  grey  raincoat 
belongs  to  me. 

c.  A  bunch  of  grapes  has  fallen  off  the  plate. 

d.  Jim's  book,  as  well  as  his  fountain  pen,  lies  buried 
under  those  newspapers. 

e.  This  style  in  ladles'  hats  is  cause  for  amazement. 
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^  22.  Complete  the  sentiences  given  below.  This  time  employ  these 
verbs  exclusively:  was .  were .  live ,  lives .  doesn  *  t .  don^ t . 

a.  For  some  reason,  the  news  . 

b.  The  meals  on  that  train  . 

c.  The  youngest  of  the  G-reens . 

d.  The  colors  of  the  flag  . 

e.  The  old  hen  with  her  brood  of  yellow  chicks  . 

23.  Choose  the  correct  form  for  each  sentenc.e.  Prepare  to 
defend  your  choice. 

a.  Mathematics  (is,  are)  an  important  subject. 

b.  A  series  of  bulletins  (was,  were)  Issued  by  the* state. 

c.  A  crate  of  oranges  (is,  are)  being  delivered  at 
Smith  ’  s . 

d.  This  kind  of  figs  (do,  does)  grow  in  California. 

* 

e.  The  radio,  as  well  as  the  newspaper,  (keep,  keeps) 
America  informed. 

f.  A  flock  of  geese  (has,  have)  just  flown  over  the  house. 

g.  There  (was,  were)  a  bushel  of  tomatoes  in  her  order. 

*  24.  When  these  pronouns  are  used  as  subjects,  they  work  in 
partnership  with  singular  forms  of  verbs:  each .  neither. 
either,  eve rybody .  nobody,  everyone .  no  one .  anybody. 
anyone .  Using  the  sub j euts  given  below,  make  complete 
statements  which  employ  1^,  are .  does,  do .  has .  have . 

a.  Everybody  in  that  class  . 

b.  Many  members  of  that  class  ...  . 

c.  Neither  of  the  boys  . 

d.  No  one  . 

e.  Either  of  the  books  on  the  top  shelf  . 

f.  The  books  on  the  top  shelf  . 

g.  Helen’s  brothers  .  ,  . 

h.  Each  of  Helen's  brothers . . 
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25.  Gain  skill  in  using  correct  forms  of  verbs  by  completing 
similar  exercises  assigned  by  your  teacher. 


Gaining  control  of  the  tense  forms  of  troublesome  verbs 
*  26.  (a)  Copy  these  sentences  and  underscore  the  verbs. 

(b)  Write  the  sentences  again,  this  time  beginning  each 
sentence  vrith  Yesterday  and  making  any  necessary 
changes  in  the  verb  forms. 

(c)  Write  the  sentences,  beginning  each  sentence  with  Until 
yesterday  and  making  any  necessary  changes  in  verb 
forms . 

(1)  We  walk  to  school  in  ten  minutes. 

(2)  I  enjoy  the  walk  with  Gerry  as  companion. 

(3)  We  cross  the  park. 

(4)  We  pass  a  new  factory  on  another  route. 

What  letters  did  you  add  to  each  verb  in  (b)?  In  (c)? 
What  word  did  you  add  to  each  sentence  in  (c)?  What 
general  statements  can  you  make  about  such  verbs? 


*27.  In  three  columns  list  the  verb  forms  which  your  teacher  and 
your  class  agree  are  acceptable.  After  your  lists  have  been 
checked,  file  them  in  your  notebook  for  convenient  reference. 


Present  Tense  Past  Tense  Past  Perfect  Tense 


*  28.  Now  try  similar  exercises  v;ith  other  old  verb  friends. 

(a)  Underscore  the  verbs. 

(b)  Write  the  sentences,  beginning  each  sentence  with 
Yesterday  and  making  the  necessary  changes  in  verb 
forms . 

(c)  Write  the  sentences  beginning  each  sentence  with 
Until  yesterday  and  making  any  necessary  changes 
in  verb  forms. 

(1)  Our  baseball  team  is  first  in  our  section. 

(2)  Jack  brings  the  daily  bulletin  to  study  hall. 

(3)  We  choose  our  partners  for  conducting  experiments. 

(4)  They  come  to  the  music  contest  hoping  to  win  an 

award. 

(5)  Norman  does  his  work  with  quiet  industry. 

(6)  I  knov;  the  answers  to  the  daily  quiz  questions. 

(7)  Susan  lays  the  drees  pattern  smoothly  upon  the 

cloth . 
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(8)  The  pattern  lies  smoothly  on  the  cloth. 

(9)  They  see  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

(lO)  I  write  a  letter  to  Harriet. 

29.  Add  these  new  verb  forms  to  the  lists  you  made  in  Activity 
27,  Check  your  lists  carefully. 

*  30.  Write  the  sentences  of  Activities  26  and  28;  begin  each 

sentence  v;ith  Until  now  and  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
verb  forms.  What  general  statements  can  you  make  about 
the  verb  forms  in  these  sentences? 

*  31.  Write  these  same  sentences;  begin  each  sentence  with 

Tomorrow  and  make  the  necessary  changes  in  verb  forms. 
Working  in  groups,  check  the  forms  you  have  used.  What 
general  statements  can  your  class  agree  upon  concerning 
these  verbs? 

*  32.  This  time  begin  the  sentences  with  Before  next  Monday  and 

make  the  necessary  verb  changes.  Again  check  the  work  in 
groups  and  formulate  some  statements  which  apply  to  the 
changes  which  you  have  agreed  upon. 

*  33.  Record  the  verb-^statements  in  your  notebooks. 

34.  Your  teacher  will  suggest  other  problem's  to  solve  if  you 
have  verb  trouble. 

Improving  spelling 

*  35.  List  the  words  which  you  misspell  in  the  course  of  preparing 

your  assignments  in  all  classes.  List  also  all  words  which 
you  miss  in  the  spelling  drills  directed  by  your  teacher. 

Try  to  discover  your  individual  difficulties  and  set  out 
to  master'  your  troublesome  words. 

*  36.  Does  your  pronunciation  cause  spelling  trouble?  Write  this 

passage  from  dictation.  Be  sure  that  you  include  important 
silent  letters  in  your  spelling  of  these  common  words. 

The  last  Wec’nesday  in  February  found  Jane  particularly 
interested  in  selecting  appropriate  clothes  to  wear  to 
the  athletic  tournament  which  was  planned  for  the  close 
of  the  semester.  She  surveyed  her  wardrobe  solemnly. 

The  lilac  dress  was  undoubtedly  suitable,  but  the  hem 
needed  adjustment,  Jane  wondered  whether  she  herself 
could  achieve  the  right  length.  Finally,  however, 
she  decided  to  enlist ^the  skill  of  Aunt  Alice. 

37.  Write  from  dictation  other  passages  arranged  by  your  teacher. 

38,  Add  ing  to  each  of  the  following  words  and  then  consult  the 
dictionary  to  check  your  spelling.  What  principles  of 
spelling  do  you  discover  through  this  exercise? 

cry  fly  play  say  tie 

-die  lie  pray  stray  try 
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39.  Write  paragraphs  in  which  you  employ  these  groups  of  worns. 
Let  your  para.c:raphs  serve  as  material  for  dictation  exer- 


cises . 

GROUP  I 

proceed 

succeed 

receive 

attorneys 

said 

fees 

paid 

40.  Use  each  of  these  terms  in 
meaning  of  the  term. 

anyone 
any  one 

altogether 
all  together 


GROUP  II 

precede 

counties 

believed 

y.i  eld 

recede 

received 

relieved 

a  sentence  which  makes  plain  the 


all  ready 
already 

all  ways 
always 
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UNIT  224 . STORY  AND  SONG 

PURPOSE:  To  enjoy  stories  in  verse  through  sharing  the  emotion 

and  through  understanding  the  meaning,'  the'  structure, 
and  the  purpose  of  good  narrative  poetry 


DESIRED  OUTCOMES 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  ballad  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  choral 
dance- of  primitive  people 

2.  Enthusiastic  participation  in  sharing  the  feelings  of  the 
versemakers 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  epic  poem  as  a  glorious  adventure  drawn 
from  the  traditions  and  involving  the  dreams  and  the  destiny 
of  a  people 

4.  Discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  poetry  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  meaning  and  mood 

5.  Facility  in  using  aids  to  the  reading  of  poetry,  such  as 
index,  anthology,  dictionary  of  quotations 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  plentiful  and  enjoyable  experience 
with  ballads. 

2.  A  variety  of  Individual  and  group  projects,  such  as  frequent 
interpretative  reading  by  the  teacher,  choral  reading,  singing, 
phonograph  recording,  literary  recitals,  can  be  employed  to 


3.  After  thorough  exposure  to  the  Intoxication  of  ballad  rhythm, 
some  of  the  students  can  profitably  be  guided  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  poetic  meter  and  form,  and  to  the  subtleties  in 
thought  and  structure  of  the  metrical  tale,  the  metrical 
romance,  and  the  epic  poem. 

4.  Since  verse  is  intended  for-  the  ear,  effective  study  of  nar¬ 
rative  poetry  involves  much  reading  aloud  followed  by  discus¬ 
sion.  Care  must  be  exercised  that  such  vjork  does  not  become 
distasteful  to  the  student,  the  prime  purpose  always  being  to 
have  him  sense  the  poet's  feeling  and  relive  the  story. 

5.  The  study  of  eight  to  ten  short,  or  of  two  or  three  longer, 
poems  by  the  class,  followed  by  wide  reading  and  reporting  of 
story  poems  by  individuals  or  by  groups  of  students,  should 
uncover  a  wealth  of  verse  that  will  open  to  them  a  new  and 
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glorious  world.  Some  analysis  of  meaning  will  be  imperative, 
but  the  intricacies  of  figures  of  speech,  of  meter,  and  of  in¬ 
volved  thought  must  be  touched  lightly.  Such  matters  can  be 
reserved  for  later  years.  To  be  cherished  now  is  the  exhila¬ 
ration  that  marks  the  reader  as  an  enthusiastic  follower  of 
the  poet ' s  story. 

6.  Results  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  purpose  and  desired 

outcomes.  Brief  tests  and  written  reports  will  be  useful,  but 
even  more  fruitful  will  be  direct  observation  of  the  degree  of 
enthusiastic  participation  in  reading  and  in  discussion,  and 
of  the  spontaneity  and  originality  displayed  in  the  investi- 
gating-reporting  activities. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


Investigating  poetry 


1.  As  a  class,  discuss  the  nature  and  purpose  of  poetry.  Can  you 
suggest  some  everyday  uses  of  poetry?  Do  you  know  a  living 
poet?  Can  you  recite  any  lines  of  poetry?  In  a  general  way 
how  does  poetry  differ  from  prose?  Good  poetry  from  doggerel? 

2.  Find  and  record  in  your  notebook  several  definitions  of  poetry. 
Robert  Frost,  a  famous  American  poet,  and  Carl  Sandburg,  our, 
own  well-known  Chicago  poet,  have  said  some  interesting  things 
about  poetry.  Find  their  statements. 

Finding  stories  in  ballads 


*  3.  As  a  class,  read  and  discuss  a  number  of  ballads  such  as: 


a . 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e . 

f . 

g- 

h. 

i. 
j  • 

k . 


"Sir  Patrick  Spens"  ------ 

"Robin  Hood  and  Little  John"-  - 
"John  Gilpin's  Ride"-  -  -  -  -  - 
"We  Are  Seven"-  --  ------ 

"The  Ballad  of  East  and  West"  - 
"Forty  Singing  Seamen"  -  -  -  - 
"Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  - 
"A  Ballad  of  John  Silver"  -  -  - 
"The  Ballad  of  Jean  La  Fltte"  - 
"Skipper  Ireson's  Ride"  -  -  -  - 
"The  Dying  Ranger"-  ------ 


-  Anonymous 

-  Anonymous 

-  John  Covfper 

-  William  Wordsworth 

-  Rudyard  Kipling 

-  Alfred  Noyes 

-  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

-  John  Masefield 

-  Loia  C.  Cheaney 

-  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

-  Anonymous 


4.  Listen  to  phonograph  recordings  of  ballads  old  and  new. 


*  Basic  activity — contributive  to  instructional  continuity 

#  Suitable  for  the  resourceful  student 
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5.  Investigate  the  origin  and  history  of  the  ballad  way  of  telling 
a  story.  In  the  lives  of  primitive  people,  group  singing  was 

a  common  pleasure.  Clansmen  met  around  the  campfire  or  on  the 
village  green  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  heroes.  Wandering 
minstrels  sang  in  the  courts.  Often  the  minstrel  voice  carried 
the  story;  the  group  members,  perhaps  in  choral  dance,  swelled 
the  refrain.  Can  you  picture  that  happy  group?  Why  are  the 
very  old  ballads  spoken  of  as  anonymous?  See  what  information 
you  can  gather  about  the  early  ballads. 

6.  Examine  several  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads.  Note  that  they  tell 
of  brave  deeds  and  heroic  action;  that  they  are  written  in 
simple  form  with  strong  rhythjn;  that  they  tell  a  breathless, 
rushing  story  with  little  attention  to  detail,  no  comxment,  no 
moralizing.  T^at  resemblances  to  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  do  you 
find  in  the  mountain  ballad  or  the  cowboy  ballad  of  today? 

What  differences? 

^  7.  Organize  a  committee  to  investigate  the  background  of  the 
Robin  Hood  ballads. 

Suggestions : 

a.  Royal  forests,  sixty  of  them,  harboring  deer  and  wild 
hogs,  at  one  time  covered  one-tenth  of  the  entire  area 
of  England. 

b.  Robin  Hood,  the  gallant  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws — at 
one  time  free  farmers — lived  in  the  caves  of  Sherwood 
Forest . 

c.  The  yeomen  and  the  noblemen  lived  very  different  lives. 
Even  their  weapons  and  their  style  of  fighting  were 
different.  The  yeoman  carried  the  longbow  and  the 
quarterstaf f ;  the  nobleman,  the  lance  and  the  sword. 

.  d.  Robin  Hood  and  his  strange  and  colorfu.l  band  of  friends 
loved  to  outwit  the  king. 

8.  Dram.atlze  "Robin  Hood  and  Allan-a-Dale "  or  "Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John. " 

#9.  As  a  group,  with  one  member  acting  as  minstrel  or  narrator, 
demonstrate  the  hearthside  singing  of  a  Robin  Hood  ballad. 

#10.  Investigate  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  ballads. 

Suggestions: 

a.  The  numbers  three  and  seven  were  considered  lucky; 
eleven .  unlucky. 
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b.  Ballad  singers  were  fond  of  such  expressions  as 
’’yellow  hair,"  "lily-white  hands." 

o.  Many  superstitions  were  evident:  magic  cures,  witches, 
demons,  ghosts,  fear  of  the  forest. 

d.  Common  subjects  for  the  early  ballad-making  were  love, 
fear,  hate,  Jealousy.  Humor  was  surprisingly  rare. 


11.  Note  the  frequent  appearance  of  rhythm  or  repetition  in  every¬ 
day  living.  The  tick  of  the  clock,  the  heartbeat,  the  stick 
drawn  along  the  picket  fence,  hoofbeats,  the  chug  of  a  motor 
are  rhythmic  in  sound.  They  are  repeated  at  intervals;  they 
make  patterns  of  sound;  You  are  familiar  with  rhytlim  of 
sound  in  music,  rhythm  of  movement  in  the  dance,  and  rhythm, 
of  line  in  art.  You  may  wish  to  know  more  about  the  sound 
patterns  that  are  created  in  poetry.  If  you  examine  poems 
carefully,  you  may  discover  patterns  in  them.  Consult  your 
teacher  or  a  book  on  poetic  meter  if  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  'this  nevr  field.  You  may  find  something 
of  interest  to  tell  the  class. 


12.  Write  a  paragraph  comparing  a  ballad  and  a  short  story  that 
you  have  read.  Do  you  find  the  same  swiftness  of  action, 
singleness  of  effect,  small  number  of  characters,  plot  organ¬ 
ization?  Do  you  find  other  similarities?  Do  you  find  dif¬ 
ferences? 

13.  Organize  special  investigations  on  topics  such  as: 

a.  The  ballad  in  America 

b.  Ballad  festivals  in  Kentucky 

c.  Southern  ballads 

d.  V/estern  ballads 

e.  The  ballads  of  miners 

f.  Lumberjack  ballads 

g.  Railroad  ballads 

h.  River  ballads 

i.  Negro  spirituals 
J.  Mountain  ballads. 

#  14.  Translate  into  English  verse  some  foreign  ballad  told  by 

your  mother,  grandmother,  or  foreign-born  friend. 

#  15.  Prepare  an  anthology  of  popular  ballads.  Identify  the  under¬ 

lying  motive  in  each  (folklore,  romance,  hate). 

#  16.  Investigate  what  are  known  as  literary  ballads.  Many  writers 

have  used  the  ballad  form.  One  of  the  most  successful  was 
Sir  Walter  Scott  who  spent  much  time  collecting  the  old  bal¬ 
lads  near  his  home  in  Scotland.  (See  his  Minstrelsy  _pf  the 
Scottish  Border. )  Other  ballad  makers  are  Drayton,  Burns, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Poe,  Lanier. 
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17.  Try  writing  a  ballad  of  your  own.  Listen  carefully  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  four-line  stanza.  Notice  how  the  end  words 
rhyme.  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  write  your  ballad  about  a 
football  hero,  a  motion  picture  star,  or  a  war  ace. 

18.  Prepare  a  recital  or  class  assembly  of  favorite  ballads.  Be 
careful  to  Interpret  the  meaning  accurately. 

Investigating  other  story  poems 

*  19.  Another  kind  of  story  poem  is  the  metrical  tale .  As  a  class 
read  together  two  or  three  poems. 

Suggestions : 

"The  Highwayman,"  by  Alfred  Noyes 

"The  Yarn  of  the  Loch  Achray,"  by  John  Masefield 

Enoch  Arden .  by  Alfred  Tennyson 

Tales  of  a  V/ayslde  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Note  that  in  these  story  poems  the  poets  are  concerned  with 
such  matters  as  life,  death,  manners,  customs,  religion, 
sports,  war.  Note  in  what  v;ays  the  metrical  tale  differs 
from  the  ballad.  Do  you  find  a  difference  in  form?  In 
length  of  line?  In  speed  of  action?  In  amount  of  detail? 

20.  For  one  or  two  of  the  metrical  stories,  list  the  words  that 
appeal  to  the  senses.  If  you  find  specific  color  words,  you 
may  xvish  to  copy  or  to  underscore  them  in  corresponding  color 
of  pencil  or  ink.  Try  to  find  words  that  Indicate  sound, 
feeling,  taste,  smell. 

21.  You  may  find  some  interesting  "stories  back  of  the  words"  in 
these  poems.  Often  such  stories  are  expressed  by  means  of 
special  devices  called  figures  of  speech.  Tv;o  kinds  of 
figures  found  frequently  are  simile  and  metaphor .  Try  to 
find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  term.s  in  a  large 
dictionary  or  in  your  composition  textbook.  Discuss  sim.iles 
and  metaphors  in  class,  giving  exam.ples  from  your  reading. 

You  may  wish  to  investigate  other  types  of  figures  of  speech 
( onomatopoeia .  alliteration) . 

22.  Try  reading  a  poem  in  "sloxv  m.otion."  Pause  after  each 
stanza;  close  your  eyes;  alloxir  your  mind  to  bring  in  imagi¬ 
nary  pictures.  Note  how  your  mind  reaches  out  to  connect  one 
thought  xvith  another  until  you  have  a  whole  web  of  ideas 
built  from  memories  of  your  own  life  that  have  been  suggested 
by  a  word  or  two.  Record  briefly  your  total  picture  for  one 
poem. 
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23.  Another  kind  of  story  poem  is  the  metrical  romance .  Try 
reading  "Lady  Glare"  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Perhaps  you  will 
find  time  for  a  longer  one.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  a  well-known  metrical  romance .  Note  that 
such  poems  tell  in  a  simple  conversational  way  of  adventure 
and  chivalrous  love. 

24.  Make  a  character  chart'  of  the  persons  in  ^he  Lady  of  the 
Lake .  Record  name,  appearance,  manners,  virtues,  vices  for 
each  character.  Discuss  the  conflict  Involved  in  the  story. 
Indicate  on  your  chart  with  which  side  of  the  conflict  each 
character  is  involved. 

25.  Another  kind  of  story  poem,  one  that  is  more  serious  and  dig¬ 
nified,  is  the  epic .  (Trace  the  origin  of  the  word.)  In  al¬ 
most  every  country  a  poet  has  at  some  time  sung  in  a  majestic 
manner  the  praises  of  a  great  national  hero,  oftentimes  pour¬ 
ing  out  the  hopes  and  the  ideals  of  a  whole  nation  in  his 
story.  Investigate  famous  stories  in  epic  form. 

Suggestions: 

Iliad  and  Odyssey .  by  Homer 
Tfes  Aeneid .  by  Virgil 
The  Shah  Namah .  by  Firdausi 
Divine  Comedy,  by  Dante 
J erusalem  Delivered .  by  Tasso 
The  Old .  anonymous 
Nlbelungenlied ,  anonymous 
Beowulf .  anonymous 

Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained .  by  Milton 
The  Song  of  Roland .  by  Theroulde 
Kalevala .  by  Lbnnrot 
The  Lusiad .  by  Camoens 

#  26.  Read  a  translation  of  Homer’s  Odyssey.  You  will  find  the 

poem  more  interesting  if  you  first  read  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  War  in  your  history  textbook.  Write  a  brief  summary 
of.  the  story.  Discuss  v/ith  a  group  of  your  classmates  the 
hopes  and  ideals  expressed  in  the  story. 

#  27.  Although  our  country  is  still  comparatively  young  in  the 

history  of  the  world,  we  already  have  .mainy  heroes  and  many 
traditions  that  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Can 
you  recall  a  poem  about  America  that  may  be  called  an  epic? 
Give  your  reasons. 

Sharing  story  poems 

28.  Spend  a  few  days  browsing  among  the  poetry  collections  in 
the  library.  Gather  some  poems  to  share  with  your  class¬ 
mates. 
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#  29.  Compare  the  story  poems  of  Sir  Wal-ter  Scott  with  his 

prose  story  Ivanhoe .  V/hat  elements  do  you  find  in 
common? 

30.  Organize  a  group  to  prepare  an  anthology  of  short 
narrative  poems  for  your  class  library.  Organize  an 
editorial  committee  to  type  and  to  assem.ble  the  poems 
that  are  collected. 

31.  Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  read  and  report  to  the  class  the 
stories  in  such  Vv’-ell-known  poems  as: 

Idylls  of  the  Kigig,  by  Alfred  Tennyson 
Sohrab  and  Rus turn .  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

32.  Prepare  a  round-table  discussion  on  "Poetry  I've  Liked." 
Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

33.  Hold  a  "poetry  festival."  You  may  be  able  to  find  out 
about  the  poetry-reading  tournaments  held  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Organize  committees  to  prepare  special 
kinds  of  reading. 

34.  Make  phonograph  recordings  of  poetry  reading.  As  a 
class,  discuss  and.  evaluate  each  reader's  interpretation 
of  his  poem.  Prepare  a  chart  or  list  for  your  notebook 
of  the  criticisms  of  your  own  reading.  Plan  ways  to 
improve  your  reading.  Perhaps  you  can  make  "before"  and 
"after"  recordings  in  order  to  discover  your  improvement 
in  reading. 

#  35.  Prepare  a  list  of  suggestions  for  the  reading  of  poetry. 

#  36.  Prepare  a  bulletin-board  display  on  poets  and  their 

poetry. 

37.  I'/rite  ten  questions  suitable  for  a  "quiz"  program  on  t;^p)es 
of  narrative  poetry. 

#  38.  Prepare  a  clipping  file  on  modern  poets. 

39.  Prepare  a  simulated  radio  broadcast  on  "Favorite  Story 
Poems . " 
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40.  Test  your  sensitivity  to  stories  in  poetry  with  a  variety  of 

puzzles . 

Read  the  following  poem  carefully. 

THE  MINSTREL  BOY 

The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him; 

His  father's  sxvord  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  w:  Id  harp  slung  behind  him.  - 

"Land  of  bong!  "  said  the  warrior--bard/ 

Though  all  the  t^forld  betrays  thee, 

One  sword  at  least  the  rights  shall  guard, 

One  faithful  harp  shall  pra.ise  thee!" 

The  Minstrel  fell!  -  but  the  foeman's  chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 

The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  cords  asunder; 

And  said,  "No  chains  shall  sully  thee. 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery! 

Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  brave  and  free. 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery! " 

I.  Beside  each  statement  given  below  write: 

A  if  you  agree  with  the  statement 
D  if  you  disagree  with  the  statement 
U  if  you  are  undecided 

_  The  Minstrel  Boy  is  fighting  with  the  United  Nations 

_  The  Minstrel's  duty  was  to  act  as  flag-bearer  in  the  army 

of  the  middle  ages. 

_  The  Minstrel's  duty  was  to  entertain  banquet  guests  with 

songs  of  battle. 


The  rhythm  of  the  poem  suggests  ballad  meter. 

The  swiftness  of  action  portrayed  is  cliarac terlstic  of 
epic  poetry. 

The  courage  of  the  Minstrel  Boy  is  typical  of  ballad  heroes. 


The  Minstrel  Boy  was  proud. 

The  Minstrel  Boy  was  wasteful. 

The  Minstrel  Boy  believed  in  personal  freedom.. 
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II.  Underscore  the  word  in  parentheses  that  most  nearly  corresponds 
in  meaning  with  the  underscored  word  in  the  accom.panying  state¬ 
ment. 

His  father’s  sword  he  has  girded  on  (sharpened,  slung, 
fastened) 

"Land  of  song!"  said' the  warrior-bard  (fighting  man, 
singing  soldier,  complaining  poet) 

Though  all  the  world  betrays  thee  (agrees  v/ith,  blames, 
fails ) 

And  said,  "No  chains  shall  sully  thee,"  (hold,  dishonor, 
touch) 

For  he  tore  its  cords  asunder  (away,  across,  apart) 

III.  List  examples  from  the  poem  of  the  following  figures  of  speech. 
Alliteration 


a; _ 

b.  _ _ _  _ 

Personification 


a.  _ 

b.  _  _ _ 

Metaphor 

a.  _ _ 

b. 

IV.  Of  the  three  lines  below,  check  the  one  that  you  would  consider 
most  suitable  for  a  refrain.  Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

_  "’Land  of  song!’  said  the  warrior-bard," 

_  "Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under;" 

_  "Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery! " 

Reasons:  _  _ 


V.  Write  a  paragraph  in  xvhich  you  compare  this  poem  with  other 
story  poems  which  you  have  read.  Take  into  consideration 
theme,  speed  of  action,  poet’s  comment. 
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COLLECTIONS  OF  POEMS 


Barnes,  Ruth.  1  Hear  America  Singing; .  Philadelphia:  The  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  1937. 

Fish,  Helen  Dean.  The  Boys '  Book  of  Verse .  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  1923. 

Gordon,  Margery,  and  King,  Marie  Eurnadette.  Magic  World. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1930. 

Herzberg,  Max.  Off  to  Arcady — Adventure s  in  Poetry.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1933. 

Lindsay,  Vachel.  Selected  Poems .  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Com.pany,  1931. 

Lomax,  John  Avery.  Cowboy  Songs  and  Other  Frontier  Ballads . 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916. 

Long,  John  A.  Old  English  Ballads .  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  1912. 

Masefield,  John.  Salt  Water  Poems  and  Ballads .  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1936. 

Noyes,  Alfred.  Forty  Singing  Seamen  and  Other  Poems.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1930. 

Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.  Story-telling  Ballads .  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Com.pany,  1920. 

_ .  Story-telling  Poems .  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  ComiOany, 

1928. 

Riley,  James  Whitcom.b.  ^st  Loved  Poems  and  Ballads .  New  York: 
Blue  Ribbon' Books ,  1935. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Early  I^pn.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company^  1930. 

Sarett,  Lexv.  The  Collected  Poems  of  Lew  Sarett .  New  York: 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1941. 

Van  Doren,  Mark,  and  Lapolla,  Garibaldi  M.  Junior  Anthology  of 
World  Poetry.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright,  1929. 
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PHONOGRAPH  RECORDINGS 
Ballads  and  Songs 

Allison,  John  and  Lucy.  Ballads  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  War  of  1812.  RCA  Victor  Album  P-11,  5  records. 


American  Ballad  Singers,  The.  Centuries  American  Folk 

Songs .  Elie  Siegmeister,  director.  RCA  Album  P-41,  3  records. 

Cas te llanos- To ggar t ,  Marguerite.  Bayou  Ballads  of  the  Louisiana 
Plantations  RCA  Victor  Album  M-728,  3  records. 

Corwin,  Norman.  The  Aooreciatlon  of  Poetry.  Columbia  Recording 
Corporation.  Set  E-5,  6  records. 

Dyer-Bennet,  Richard.  Lute  Singer:  Ballads  and  Songs.  Keynote 
Recordings  Album  108,  3  records. 

Ives,  Burl.  The  Wayfaring  Stranger.  Okeh  (Columbia)  Set  K-3, 

4  records. 

Kraber,  Tony.  "1^  Chisholm  Trail"  :  Songs  of  ^le  Southwest . 
Keynote  Recordings. 

Niles,  John  Jacob.  Early  American  Ballads .  RCA  Victor  Album 
M-604,  4  records. 

♦  Early  American  Carols  and  Folk  Songs .  RCA  Victor  Album 
M-718,  4  records. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  From  " The  American  Song  Bag . "  Muslcraft  Album  11, 
4  records. 

Summers,  Andrew  Rox-ran.  Old  World  Ballads .  Columbia  Album  M-40S , 

4  records. 

Negro  Spirituals 

Anderson.  Marian.  RCA  Victor  Records  Nos.  1799,  1896,  1966,  1982, 
and  2032. 

Robeson.  Paul.  RCA  Victor  Records  Nos.  20068,  20604,  20793, 

22225,  25547,'  and  26251. 

Tuskegee  Quartet.  RCA  Victor  Records  Nos.  20518,  20519,  20520. 
Square  Dances 


Barn  Dance — With  Calls.  Played  by  the  National  Barn  Dance 
Orchestra.  Bluebird  rvictor)  Record  B-5212. 
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Swing  Your  Partner.  Square  Dances  or  Quadrilles.  Played  by 
Bill  Dickinson's  Tuxedo  Colonels.  RCA  Victor  Album  C-34, 

4  records. 

Square  Dances .  Played  by  Woodhull's  Old  Tyme  Masters.  RCA  Victor- 
Album  C-36,  4  records. 


AIDS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Billings,  Anna.  A  Guide  to  the  Middle  English  Metrical  Romances . 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1901. 

Boas,  Ralph.  The  Study  and  Appreciation  of  Literature .  New  York: 
Hare our t.  Brace  and  Company,  1931. 

•  Boas,  Ralph,  and  Hahn,  B.  M.  Social  Backgrounds  of  English 
Literature .  Boston:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1923. 

Boc s ,  Ralph,  and  Smith,  Edwin.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
L'-  aracure .  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Com.pany,  1925. 

Boy.nton,  Percy  H.  Literature  a.nd  American  Life .  ‘Boston:  Ginn 
and  Company,  1935. 

Bryant,  Frank.  A  History  of  English  Balladry  and  Other  Studies . 
Boston:  R.  G.  Badger,  1913. 

^Cross,  E.  A.  and  Carney,  Elizabeth.  Teaching  English  in  High 
'School.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1939. 

Legouis,  Emile,  and  Cazamlan,  Louis.  A  History  of  English 
Literature .  Mew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1926. 

Trent,  W.  P.,  Ersklne,  J. ,  Sherman,  S. ,  and  Van  Doren,  Carl. 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature .  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1917. 

Van  Doren,  Carl.  American  Literature .  Los  Angeles:  United  States 
Library  Association,  1933. 

Walraven,  Margaret  Kessler,  and  Hall-Quest  Alfred  L.  Library 
Guidance  for  Teachers .  New  York:  John  V/iley  and  Sons,  1941. 

Ward,  A.  W. ,  and  Waller,  A.  R.  The  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature .  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907. 
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UNIT  225 . IDEAS  IN  SERVICE 

PURPOSE:  To  increase  power  in  gaining  ideas  through  reading  and 

listening;  to  improve  skill  in  e:jpressing  ideas  through 
speaking  .and  .writing 


DESIRED  OUTCOMES 

1.  Increasing  ability  to  read  with  imagination  and  with  feeling 
through  association  of  reading  material  with  personal  ex¬ 
perience 

2.  Habit  of  reading  to  find  exact  meaning  through  experience  in 
analyzing  the 'relationships  of  ideas 

3.  Growth  in  ability  to  interpret  meaning  through  effective  oral 
reading 

4.  Increased  sensitivity  to  words  and  their  meanings 

5.  GroX'/ing  independence  in  the  use  of  reading  aids,  including 
reference  materials  and  audio-visual  aids 

6.  Ability  to  listen  attentively  and  courteously  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  others 

7.  Growth  in  ability  to  apply  principles  of  forceful  speech  in 
social  conversation 

8.  Ability  to  give  supporting  facts  or  reasons  for  opinions  ad¬ 
vanced  informally  or  in  round-table  discussion 

9.  Ability  to  record  clearly  in  simple  notes,  in  sentence  outline, 
or  in  accurate  summary  the  main  ideas  of  articles,  class  re¬ 
ports,  and  assembly  speeches 

10.  Improved  skill  in  reporting  investigations  made  through  refer¬ 
ence  reading,  observation,  experiment,  and  interview 

11.  Ability  to  Xf^rrite  compositions  of  two  or  more  xirell-planned 
paragraphs 

12.  Abilitj^  to  XflTrite  informal  notes  of  appreciation,  invitation, 
acceptance,  and  regret 
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GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 


READING  AND  LISTENING 


1.  An  inventory  of  student  abilities,  interests,  and  needs,  and 
of  available  materials  should  be  made, 

2.  An  adequate  supply  of  books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  test¬ 
ing  devices  should  be  assembled. 


3.  Seven  phases  of  reading  guidance  should  be  provided: 


Comprehending  the  NATURE  OF  READING 

Understanding  the  ORGANIZATION  OF  READING  MATERIAL 

Comprehending  the  NATURE  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  WORDS 

Gaining  independence  in  the  USE  OF  REFERENCE  MATERIALS 

Making  use  of  ILLUSTRATIVE  AIDS 

Perceiving  the  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  IDEAS 

Analyzing  the  PERSONAL  REACTION  TO  READING. 


4.  The  reading  guidance  should  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  appropriate  basic  concepts. 


(Comprehending  the 

NATURE  OF  READING)  a.  Reading  is  a  time-honored  method  of 

acquiring  information  and  enjoyment. 

b.  Reading  habits  are  affected  by  en¬ 
vironment. 


(Understanding  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF 
READING  MATERIAL) 


(Comprehending  the 
NATURE  AND  STRUCTURE 
OF  WORDS) 


c.  Captions  are  convenient  guides  in 
reading. 


d. 


Complexity  of  sentence  structure 
usually  indicates  maturity  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  writer. 


The  American  language  draws  upon 
rich  heritage  of  word  meanings. 


a 


f. 


Many  words  may  be  conveniently 
classed  according  to  similarity  or 
difference  in  meaning. 


(Gaining  independence  g, 
in  the  USE  OF  REFER¬ 
ENCE  MATERIAL) 

h. 


The  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  number¬ 
ing  is  useful  in  locating  books. 

The  general  encyclopedia  is  helpful 
as  an  Initial  source  of  information. 
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(Making  use  of 
ILLUSTRATIVE  AIDS) 


(Perceiving  the 
RELATIONSHIPS  OF 
IDEAS) 


(Analyzing  the 
PERSONAL  REACTION 
TO  READING) 


i.  Charts  and  diagrams,  through  graphic 
patterns,  show  interrelationships  of 
items  of  information. 

j.  Pictures  may  extend  or  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  printed  page. 

k.  Appropriate  sequence  is  essential 
in  following  directions. 

l.  Understanding  the  general  plan  of  a 
reading  selection  demands  the  ability 
to  distinguish  main  from  subordinate 
ideas, 

m.  Reading  material  may  provide  solu~> 
tions  to  personal  problems. 

n.  Interpretation  of  meaning  can  be 
effected  through  skillful  oral 
reading. 


5.  Wide  use  should  be  made  of  procedures  which  promote  alert  atten¬ 
tion  in  reading,  such  as  exercises  in  timed  reading,  oral  inter¬ 
pretation,  reading  to  solve  problems. 


6.  Whenever  possible,  through  co-operation  with  the  subject  teacher 
and  special  advisers.  Individual  reading  guidance  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  based  upon  personal  interests  and  immediate  problems  in 
particular  subject  fields  and  in  general  school  living, 

SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 

1,  In  a  laboratory  period  preceding  each  expressional  activity,  the 
teacher  and  students  should  decide  upon 

a.  Definite  goals  of  accomplishment 

b.  Methods  of  obtaining  appropriate  information 

c.  Effective  organization  of  the  material  to  be  presented 

d.  Sentence  patterns  which  may  well  be  employed  in  the 
activity  proposed 

e.  Useful  items  of  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  or  spelling. 

2.  Expressional  activity  should  take  the  form  of  verbal  communica¬ 
tion  and  verbal  interpretation  of  observations  and  experiences. 
The  production  of  posters,  scrapbooks,  and  charts  should  not 

be  allowed  to  substitute  for  the  achievement  of  the  specified 
goals  in  speech  and  in  writing. 
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3,  Strees  should  be  placed  upon  proficiency  in 

a.  Development  of  paragraphs  according  to  an  order  of 

time,  place,  or  importance 

b.  Use  of  correct  and  effective  compound  sentences 

c.  Use  of  the  correct  forms  of  irregular  verbs 

d.  Use  of  verbs  in  agreement  with  their  subjects 

e.  Paragraphing  and  punctuation  of  dialogue 

f.  Use  of  the  semicolon 

(1)  Between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 
when  the  clauses  are  not  joined  by  a  con¬ 
junction 

(2)  Between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 
when  the  clauses  are  joined  by  adverbial 
connectives  such  as  accordingly,  also,  besides, 
consequently,  however,  moreover,  nevertheless, 
otherwise,  still,  then,  therefore . 

4,  There  should  be  a  program  for  maintaining  skill  in 

a.  Use  of  complete  sentences  and  correct  end  punctuation 

b.  Use  of  correct  plural  and  possessive  forms  of  nouns 

c.  Capitalization  of  proper  nouns 

d.  Division  of  words  by  syllables  at  the  ends  of  lines 

of  writing 

e.  Enunciation  of  words  ending  in  ing,  d,  t,  or  ^ 

f.  Use  of  inverted  word  order  and  appositives 

g.  Use  of  the  comma 

(1)  To  set  off  nouns  of  address 

(2)  To  set  off  appositives 

(3)  To  separate  the  members  of  a  series 

(4)  To  separate  the  parts  of  an  address  or  of  a 

geographical  name. 

5,  Materials  and  skills  used  in  speaking  situations  may  also  be 

utilized  in  writing  activities. 

6,  Each  student  should  keep  a  file  of  his  activities  in  writing, 

7,  Written  assignments  should  be  short  and  frequent.  Each  week  at 
least  one  important  and  challenging  writing  activity  should  be 
completed  by  every  student. 

8,  After  each  expressional  activity,  student-teacher  appraisal 
should  indicate  achievement  and  specific  means  of  imprt.rvement , 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


READING  AND  LISTENING 


Investlpratlnp;  reading  habits 

*  1.  As  a  class,  visit  the  school  library  to  observe  the  arrangement 

of  books  and  equipment.  Make  a  diagram,  for  your  notebook,  show*^ 
ing  the  location  of  the  card  catalog,  reference  books,  special 
groups  of  nonfiction,  fiction. 

*  2.  Discuss  the  library  regulations.  Can  you  see  the  reasons  for 

such  regulations?  What  ways  can  you  suggest  in  which  students 
can  co-operate  to  make  the  library  helpful  to  all? 

3.  Visit  your  branch  library.  Make  a  list  for  your  notebook  of  the 
special  aids  available  there,  such  as  the  card  catalog,  en¬ 
cyclopedias,  magazines.  Check  the  ones  that  promise  to  be 
especially  helpful  to  you. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  various  libraries  in  your  city.  Find  out  all 
you  can  about  each  one.  Place  opposite  the  name  the  special 
features  of  each  library.  You  may  wish  to  report  orally  to  the 
class  what  you  learn  about  them, 

*  5,  Visit  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Make  a  brief  outline  showing 

the  important  services  offered  there. 

6,  Conduct  a  round-table  discussion  on  the  care  of  books. 

Suggested  topics: 

Careful  opening  and  handling  of  books 
Simple  mending  of  books 
The  use  of  bookmarks 

Preserving  books  from  dust  and  weather 
Caring  for  the  class  library 

Using  reference  aids 


*  7.  Examine  one  of  your  textbooks  to  determine  the  plan  by  which  the 
material  is  arranged.  Record  significant  items  of  information; 


Basic  activity — contributive  to  instructional  continuity 
#  Suitable  for  the  resourceful  student 
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Complete  title  .  .  .  .  ,  . 

Name  of  author  . 

Date  of  copyright  . 

Preface  (number  of  pages)  ,  . 

Table  of  contents  (number  of  pages)  . 

Chapter  headings  (numiber) . 

Appendix  (number  of  pages)  . 

Index  (number  of  pages)  . 

8.  Examine  a  number  of  books  from  different  fields  of  interest. 
Discuss  informally  the  arrangements  that  you  discover.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  preface?  The  table  of  contents?  The 
index?  Of  what  significance  is  the  copyright  notice?  Does 
the  title  express  the  general  theme  of  the  book?  Note  the  re¬ 
lationships  of  the  chapter  headings  to  the  general  theme, 

9.  Note  the  purpose  aid  value  of  captions  in  reading  material. 
Bring  exanples  to  class.  Select  the  ones  that  you  consider 
effective  '^signposts.” 

*  10.  Organize  committees  to  investigate  and  to  report  to  the  class 
on  the  reference  aids  available  in  your  school  or  branch 
library.  Ask  each  committee  group  to  bring  specific  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  exact  title,  number  of  volumes,  publisher,  date 
of  publication,  purpose,  location  in  the  library. 

Suggestions; 

Dictionaries  (abridged,  biographical ,  unabridged) 
Encyclopedias  (junior,  senior) 

Reader*  s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 

Special  indexesTto  plays,  poetry,  quotations,  short 

stories) 

11.  Examine  the  card  catalog.  The  librarian  or  your  teacher  will 
show  you  the  different  types  of  cards  used  (author,  title, 
subject).  Locate  the  call  number;  determine  its  significance. 
Examine  carefully  two  or  three  cards  of  each  type  from  the 
file.  List  briefly  the  items  of  information  that  you  find. 

#.  18.  Make  a  set  of  author,  title,  and  subject  cards  for  each  of 
three  books  that  you  have  enjoyed  reading. 
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#  13.  Examine  and  discuss  with  your  classmates  the  Reader  *  s  Q-uide  to 

Periodical  Literature .  Find  ten  references  to  magazine  articles 
on  your  favorite  sport. 

14.  Discuss  the  function  and  value  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  of 
notation.  Show  the  class  how  you  have  found  books  on  your 
special  interests  in  your  school  library  with  the  aid  of  this 
system. 

15.  Examine  the  encyclopedias  available  in  your  school  library. 

List  the  title  and  the  number  of  volumes,  and  make  a  brief 
statement  in  regard  to  level  of  reading  difficulty  and  to 
usefulness  for  each  encyclopedia  that  you  find. 

16.  Determine  the  encyclopedia  that  in  your  opinion  would  be  most 
helpful  in  locating  information  in  regard  to  specific  topics, 
such  as  ’’Plastics,”  ’’The  History  of  Aeronautics,”  ’’Winston 
Churchill,”  ”Life  in  Burma.” 

17.  Organize  a  ’’Treasure  Hunt  for  Facts.”  Each  member  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  or  of  the  class  as  a  whole  may  submit  five  questions 
requiring  concrete  answers  about  time,  place,  or  person.  De¬ 
cide  beforehand  upon  an  arbitrary  rating  fo];;  each  question. 
Compute  the  score  for  each  person  according  to  the  answers 
found.  Keep  in  your  notebook  a  copy  of  the  answers  and  the 
sources  you  used  in  your  search. 

#  18.  Conduct  a  simulated  radio  broadcast  to  advertise  the  a dvantages 

of  library  aids.  Show  for  what  practical  purpose  each  reference 
tool  may  be  used. 

Using  Illustrative  aids 

19.  Make  a  collection  of  maps  clipped  from  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Note  the  different  kinds  represented  (political,  geographical, 
military,  literary).  Discuss  informally  the  importance  of  maps 
in  the  v/orld  today. 

#  20.  Discuss  the  relationship  of  pictures  to  the  printed  page.  Con¬ 

sider  the  contributions  of  photographs,  of  art  prints,  of 
sketches.  Do  they  add  meaning?  Do  they  help  the  reader  to  find 
exact  meaning? 

21.  Organize  a  committee  to  investigate  picture  magazines.  You  may 
wish  to  make  a  collection  or  a  classified  list  of  such  magazines. 
Consult  a  friend  who  understands  photography,  or  a  library  book 
on  photography,  to  find  out  what  makes  a  good  picture.  Is  it 
the  story  element?  The  shading?  The  center  of  interest?  What 
is  meant  by  composition?  Draw  un  a  set  of  hints  on  ”How  to  Look 
at  Pictures.” 
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22.  Interview  a  teacher  of  art  or  of  photography  in  regard  to  ef¬ 
fective  ways  to  read  pictures.  Report  your  interview  to  the 
class . 

Using  audio  aids 

*  23.  Discuss  effective  listening.  Do  you  try  to  catch  the  main 

idea?.  Do  you  outline  mentally  as  you  listen?  List  "Hints  to 
the  Listener," 

24.  Conduct  a  round-table  discussion  on  "The  Value  of  Audio  Aids," 

Suggestions: 

Radio 

Phonograph 

Lecture 

Conversation 

25.  Listen  to  a  ten-minute  lecture  by  your  teacher  on  a  topic  of 
current  interest.  Make  simple  running  notes,  and  later  com¬ 
pare  them  with  those  of  your  classmates.  Were  you  able  to 
catch  all  of  the  ideas  expressed?  (Suggested  topics:  travel, 
hobbles,  reading  Interests) 

*  26.  Listen  to  a  radio  speech.  Try  to  note  briefly  the  main  ideas. 

Consider  your  listening  power.  Can  you  suggest  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  that  power? 

Investigating  reading  habits 

*  27.  As  a  class,  discuss  the  importance  of  reading  in  the  activities 

of  daily  living,  such  as  keeping  informed  on  current  events, 
learning  about  the  past,  and  solving  personal  problems. 

*  28.  Bring  to  class  suggestions,  clipped  from  newspapers  and 

magazines  on  "How  to  Improve  Reading  Ability."  Make  a  list 
of  the  difficulties  often  encountered  by  readers. 

*  29.  Discuss  the  importance  of  adapting  rate  to  purpose  in  reading. 

For  what  purposes  do  you  skim?  Read  rapidly?  Carefully? 
Prepare  a  reading  chart  for  your  notebook.  Record  your  reason 
for  reading  certain  selections  and  the  rate  of  reading  used, 

30.  Discuss  the  preparation  of  classroom  assignments:  the  duties 
of  committee  chairman  and  of  committee  members,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  long-term  tasks,  the  preparation  of  written  work, 
the  preparation  for  examination.  You  may  wish  to  organize 
committees  to  list  suggestions  for  performing  the  different 
kinds  of  work. 
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31.  Take  an  inventory  of  your  methods  of  study.  Take  into  con¬ 
sideration  your  environment,  time  schedule,  ability  to  plan. 
Write  a  one-paragraph  description  of  your  home-study  situation. 
Write  a  second  paragraph  suggesting  improvements  that  you  wish 
to  make  in  your  study  methods  and  environment. 

32.  Have  you  been  checking  on  your  reading  speed?  Are  your  eyes 
working  rhythmically — not  dawdling  along  the  way?  Does  your 
mind  keep  clicking  steadily  or  does  it  sometimes  run  '^on  one 
cylinder”?  Evaluate  your  reading  ability.  Draw  up  a  state¬ 
ment  of  it  for  your  diary  or  notebook. 

33.  Hold  a  round-table  discussion  on  ^Budgeting  My  Reading.” 

34.  Plan  several  days  of  reading  for  yourself  on  your  favorite 
hobby,  on  the  art  of  making  friends,  or  on  interesting  jobs. 
Report  to  the  class. 

35.  Plan  for  yourself  a  reading  diet  to  keep  your  mind  in  condi¬ 
tion.  You  may  wish  to  use  available  inexpensive  material  such 
as: 

The  Reader*  s  Digest 
Scholastic 
Everyday  Reading 
The  Pocketbooks ,  Inc . 

Student  Book  of  the  Month. 


36.  Make  phonograph  recordings  of  your  oral  reading.  Criticize 
your  power  to  interpret  meaning  through  reading  aloud. 

Looking  at  words 

37.  List  words  that  are  troublemakers  in  regard  to  pronunciation  or 
enunciation. 

38.  List  ten  vjords  that  you  have  learned  since  entering  high  school. 
Trace  their  origin  and  plan  to  present  the  information  to  the 
class  in  a  vivid  way. 

*  39.  Make  a  word  chart  for  your  notebook  in  which  you  record  new  and. 
interesting  words  that  you  find.  Provide  space  for  the  in¬ 
formation  you  wish  to  have  about  the  word  (origin,  meaning, 
synonyms).  The  following  list  may  be  suggestive. 
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(From  the  twelfth  thousand) 


1.  ably 

26. 

copyright 

51.  flux 

76. 

niche 

2.  Accountable 

27. 

cue 

52.  grill 

77. 

numerical 

3.  agile 

28. 

customhouse 

53.  grist 

78. 

ordnance 

4.  allegory 

29. 

dank 

54.  headstrong 

79. 

ornate 

5 .  annually 

30. 

defray 

55.  heirloom 

80. 

panorama 

6.  antiquated 

31. 

devoid 

56.  hobble 

81. 

perjure 

7,  aquarium 

32. 

dignified 

57.  idealism 

82. 

pertinent 

8.  astronomy 

33. 

dilapidated 

58.  identify 

83. 

pleasantry 

9.  autobiography 

34. 

docile 

59.  immaterial 

84. 

pliant 

10.  awfully 

35. 

doff 

60.  imprint 

85. 

plucky 

11.  bedlam 

36. 

dredge 

61.  inclusive 

86. 

prehistoric 

12.  biennial 

37. 

drudgery 

62.  inconsistency 

87, 

preoccupy 

13,  blare 

38. 

dupe 

63.  ineffective 

88. 

prim 

14.  blur 

39. 

ebon 

64.  insistent  ' 

89. 

profile 

15,  bonus 

40. 

endanger 

65.  interment 

90. 

quip 

16.  buffer 

41. 

enforcement 

66.  intervention 

91. 

quirk 

17.  byword 

42. 

entomb 

67.  invigorate 

92. 

rebound 

18.  candid 

43. 

eventide 

68.  irony 

93. 

refund 

19.  churn 

44. 

expulsion 

69.  lancet 

94. 

ritual 

20.  clemency 

45. 

extinction 

70.  lubricate 

95. 

rummage 

21.  clout 

46. 

extortion 

71.  medley 

96. 

similarity 

22.  commentator 

47. 

fanciful 

72.  misdemeanor 

97. 

specialty 

23.  comparable 

48. 

fictitious 

73.  momentous 

98, 

spurt 

24.  condole 

49. 

flippant 

74.  mull 

99. 

twinge 

25.  consternation 

50. 

flurry 

75.  narrate 

100. 

unsavory 

Adapted  from  Thorndike,  Edward  L.  A  Teacher*  s  Word  Book 
of  the  Twenty  Thousand  Words  Found  Most  Frequently  and 
Widely  In  General  Reading;  for  Children  and  Young  People. 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1932. 
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#  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORD  LIST  ^ 
(From  the  twelfth  thousand) 


1. 

abhorrence 

26.  complacency 

51. 

exaltation 

76.  Incredulity 

2. 

absorbent 

27.  compunction 

52. 

expectancy 

77.  indentation 

3. 

adhesion 

28.  conciliate 

53. 

extraordinarily 

78.  indolence 

4. 

aesthetic 

29.  contemplative 

54. 

facade 

79.  intensify 

•  5. 

aggregate 

30.  creditable 

55. 

fathomless 

80.  interim 

6. 

alacrity 

31.  cutlass 

56. 

feasible 

81.  intimation 

7. 

ambiguous 

32.  decorative 

57. 

fiscal 

82.  intrinsic 

8. 

antipathy 

33.  defendant 

58. 

flout 

83.  invoice 

9. 

aqueduct 

34.  delectable 

59. 

fluctuate 

84.  ironical 

10. 

arbitrate 

35.  devious 

60 , 

forewarn 

85.  keynote 

11. 

auditory 

36.  digression 

61. 

fraudulent 

86.  laudable 

12. 

autocrat 

37.  direful 

62. 

frequency 

87.  meander 

13. 

avaricious 

38.  discernment 

63. 

fulsome 

88.  menial 

14. 

belligerent 

39.  disparagement 

64. 

gamut 

89.  miscellany 

15. 

benighted 

40.  dissatisfaction 

65. 

garner 

90.  nautical 

16. 

bourgeois 

41,  dissemble 

66. 

gen  tility 

91.  nocturnal 

17. 

bourne 

42. 'divergence 

67. 

herculean 

92.  opulence 

18. 

candor 

43.  dormitory 

68. 

ignominious 

93.  pageantry 

19. 

canvass 

44 .  drawl 

69. 

immensity 

94.  permeate 

20. 

captivate 

45.  drowse 

70. 

immortalize 

95.  pre-eminent 

21. 

caricature 

46.  ecclesiastic 

71. 

immutable 

96.  prestige- 

22. 

choleric 

47.  elegy 

72. 

impenetrable 

97,  promiscuous 

23. 

cohort 

48.  emissary 

73. 

importer 

98.  reciprocate 

•  24. 

collateral 

49.  emulate 

74, 

importunity 

99.  scrutiny 

25. 

collusion 

50.  enigma 

75. 

impregnable 

100.  silhouette 

I 

I 


Adapted  from  Thorndike,  Edward  L.  A  Teacher*  s  Word  Book 
of  the  Twenty  Thousand  Words  Found  Most  Frequently  and 
Widely  in  General  Reading  for  Children  and  Young  People , 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1932. 
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40.  As  a  group,  build  a  technical  dictionary  of  aviation,  radio, 
military,  or  sports  words. 

41.  See  how  many  versions  of  the  following  sentences  you  can  write 
without  using  the  underlined  words. 

a.  Because  of  economic  circumstances  it  was  necessary 
for  Henry  to  find  employment . 

b,  Ruth  studied  diligently  but  to  no  avail  until  she 
became  aware  of  those  reference  aids  in  the  library. 

42.  Make  a  collection  of  expressions  that  ’^click,”  such  as 
feathered  friends ,  cauliflower  ears . 

#  43.  Try  reading  a  selection  in  ”low  gear”  to  get  the  meaning  of 

ever3^  x^rd.  Imagine  the  pictures  suggested.  Try  to  sharpen 
your  senses  to  feel  (smell,  hear)  as  the  author  suggests. 
Perhaps  you  can  fill  in  ideas  of  your  own  “between  the  lines.” 
Do  you  recommend  this  way  of  reading? 

#  44,  See  how  many  substitutes  you  can  find  for  the  underlined  words 

in  the  following  paragraph: 

I  have  a  room  with  a  beautiful  southern  exposure. 

The  room  is  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs,  a 
desk,  reading  lamx>8,  and  a  generous  supply  of 
interesting  books.  I  enjoy  many  evenings  here. 

#  45.  Examine  a  paragraph  from  your  science  or  history  book.  See 

whether  you  can  substitute  words  without  injury  to  the  meaning, 

46.  Discuss  the  heritage  from  foreign  languages  upon  which  the 
American  language  draws.  List  ten  words  of  Latin  (Greek, 
Spanish,  French,  German)  origin, 

#  47,  Consider  the  nature  of  words  classed  as  synonyms.  As  antonyms. 

Build  as  long  a  list  as  you  can  of  antonyms.  Use  each  in  a 
sentence. 


Following  meaning 

*  48,  Bring  to  class  a  paragraph  showing  how  to  make  a  model  airplane 
or  how  to  prepare  a  new  kind  of  candy.  List  the  specific 
directions.  Note  the  order  in  which  they  are  given.  Do  you 
consider  it  effective?  Why? 
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*  49.  Find  paragraphs  giving  illustrations  to  prove  a  point,  or 

incidents  to  make  clear  a  statement.  You  may  wish  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  bulletin-board  display  showing  several  such  paragraphs. 
Label  each  paragraph  to  show  the  author's  purpose;  number 
the  illustrations  or  incidents  given. 

*  50  Find  in  your  science  textbook,  the  encyclopedia,  or  a  popular* 

magazine, paragraphs  that  reveal  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
natural  phenomena.  (Consult  the  dictionary  if  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  word.)  Discuss  the  para¬ 
graphs  x^fith  the  class.  Show  how  the  author  uses  sentence 
arrangement  to  help  make  the  relationships  clear. 

51.  Find  in  your  reading  two  paragraphs,  one  with  a  predominance 
of  long,  involved  sentences,  the  other  with  short  sentences. 
Discuss  the  author's  probable  reason  in  each  instance  for 
choice  of  sentence  structure.  Does  he  secure  the  desired 
effect? 

*  52.  Examine  a  number  of  paragraphs  in  a  current  magazine  to  locate 

the  idea  or  topic  sentence  in  each.  Note  the  location  of  the 
sentence  in  the  paragraph. 

53.  Select  a  paragraph  from  your  science  textbook.  Examine  it 
carefully  to  locate  the  topic  idea  and  the  supporting  ideas. 
List  the  main  or  topic  sentence  on  the  left  half  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  the  supporting  ideas  on  the  right. 

*  54.  Bring  to  class  examples  of  paragraphs  with  main  and  supporting 

ideas.  Discuss  them  with  your  classmates. 


SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 


Conversing  Informally 

*  55.  ¥e  find  the  material  of  our  conversation  in  happenings,  people, 

ambitions,  tastes,  and  beliefs.  Discuss  and  list  on  the  black¬ 
board  subjects  which  you  use  in  everyday  conversation  with 
(a)  friends  of  your  own  age,  (b)  members  of  your  family, 

(c)  older  people. 

*  56.  Do  you  explore  conversationally?  Compile  a  class  list  of 

topics  which  you  do  not  commonly  use,  but  which  may  add  fresh¬ 
ness  and  interest  to  your  conversation. 

*  57.  Listen  sharply  for  your  own  faults  in  enunciating.  Do  you 

deal  fairly  with  such  terms  as  can,  film,  theater,  dldn' t 
you?  Become  aware  of  your  choice  of  words.  Do  you  bore  your 
listeners  with  listen,  see,  huh?  Do  you  use  the  right  forms 
of  bring,  come ,  do,  drink,  eat,  know,  lay,  see,  write?  Tell 
your  best  friend  to  call  your  attention  to  your  errors  and 
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keep  a  record  of  them  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  set 
out  to  correct  them  before  you  speak. 

#  58.  Strive  to  become  voice  conscious  by  listening  to  your  friends 
at  home,  at  school,  on  the  radio,  and  in  the  movies.  Name 
radio  or  motion  picture  artists  who  use  in  character  parts  the 
following  types  of  voices:  strident,  resonant,  whining, 
querulous,  soft,  thin,  clear,  well  modulated. 

59.  Discuss  the  attributes  of  a  good  conversationalist.  Prepare  a 
class  check  list  for  self-evaluation.  Such  a  list  may  begin: 

MY  CONVERSATIONAL  SCORE  CARD 


Check  the  scale: 


1 .  Do 

I 

choose  suitable  topics? 

10 

5 

0 

2.  Do 

I 

take  my  part  readily? 

10 

5 

0 

3.  Do 

I 

listen  attentively? 

10 

5 

0 

4.  Do 

I 

avoid  monopolizing? 

10 

5 

0 

60.  Participate  in  a  dramatization. 

Introducing  a  boy  to  a  girl,  a  young  person  to  an  older 
one,  a  guest  to  a  guest  of  honor 


Starting  a  conversation  after  an  introduction  to  a 
student  of  your  own  age 

Congratulating  a  classmate  upon  achievement 


Making  an  apology 


Interviewing  the  librarian  to  gain  information 

Interviewing  the  adjustment  teacher  in  order  to  change 
your  program 

Conducting  lively,  informal  discussion  with  friends 

61.  Ask  your  teacher  to  make  a  recording  of  a  class  conversation 
which  is  a  model  of  (a)  pleasant  voice  tone,  (b)  distinct 
speech,  and  (c)  correct  diction. 
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62.  Recorded  conversation  may  give  interest  to  your  written  com¬ 
positions.  Do  you  know  how  to  arrange  and  punctuate  examples 
of  good  conversation?  Find  in  books  and  magazines  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  conversation.  Copy  the  passages;  reproduce 
the  punctuation  and  paragraphs  as  if  you  were  making  a  carbon 
copy, 

*  63.  As' your  teacher  dictates,  write  passages  of  conversation  taken 
’  from  stories, 

*  64,  Write  an  imaginary  conversation  between  well-known  characters, 

such  as: 

Jim  Hawkins  and  Long  John  Silver 
Andy  Hardy  and  his  father 
Henry  Aldrich  and  Homer. 

G-iving  opinion 

*  65.  Frequently  in  conversation  we  exchange  opinion,  observation, 

and  experience  Just  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  other  views. 
Marshaling  all  the  reliable  and  pertinent  information  at  your 
command,  exchange  with  three  other  students  views  on  a  topic 
suggested  below.  Make  no  attempt  to  reach  any  decision.  Give 
the  other’ fellow* s  opinion  a  chance.  Weigh  it  tolerantly  for 
merit . 

Our  probable  place  in  the  district  football  league 
The  newest  fashions  in  sports  dresses 
The  best  of  the  current  motion  pictures  on  radio 
programs 

The  best  book  in  the  classroom  library 

*  66.  At  other  times  we  aim  to  win  others  over  to  our  opinions.  We 

offer  reasons  why  our  plan  or  belief  is  a  good  one.  We  pre¬ 
sent  those  reasons  in  orderly  fashion,  in  forceful  language, 
and  with  pleasant  tact.  We  cite  authority  for  statements  we 
make.  Try  your  skill  in  telling  or  writing  reasons  why: 

A  class  should  be  organized  as  a  club 
A  class  or  division  should  organize  an  athletic  team 
A  certain  method  should  be  used  in  raising  funds  for 
a  special  collection 

A  specific  club  op  class  assessment  should  be  made 
Students  should  support  a  certain  school  or  community 
activity, 

67.  In  our  country,  civic,  social,  church,  and  industrial  organi¬ 
zations  flourish.  The  policies  and  actions  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  of  our  government  itself,  are  determined  through 
exchange  of  ideas  in  group  discussion.  Discuss  with  your 
classmates  the  types  of  organized  groups  in  which  they  or 
other  members  of  their  families  follow  the  practices  of  par¬ 
liamentary  law  and  group  discussion. 
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*  68.  A  round-table  discussion  permits  opportunity  (a)  to  exchange 

information,  (b)  to  exchange  opinion,  and  (c)  to  agree  upon 
a  solution  of  a  problem  or  upon  a  definite  course  of  action. 

A  group  of  students  concerned  with  any  one  problem  may  pre¬ 
pare  to  demonstrate  a  round-table  discussion.  (For  further 
directions,  see  Activity  89.)  These  topics  may  be  used. 

The  best  use  of  our  classroom  library 
Subjects  which  should  be  required  in  the  ninth-grade 
course 

Services  which  our  class  can  offer  to  our  community 
Interpreting  observations 

*  09.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  definition  of  a  thing  and  a 

descriotion  of  that, same  thing?  Try  to  describe  and  to  de¬ 
fine  such  objects  as  a  flag,  a  notebook,  a  desk. 

*  70.  How  sharp  are  your  eyes?  Working  with  a  group  of  three  or 

four  classmates,  observe  silently  for  one  minute  an  object 
upon  xmich  you  agree.  Write  a  record  of  what  you  saw.  Com¬ 
pare  the  accounts  witten  by  the  group. 

*  71.  rescribe  (a)  an  outdoor  scene  revealed  in  a  snapshot  or  (b) 

bits  of  scenery  in  familiar  places,  according  to  several  of 
these  plans. 

(1)  Right  to  left  or  left  to  right 

(2)  Down  or  up 

(3)  G-eneral  impression  first;  details 

(4)  Striking  details;  general  impression 

*  72.  Make  your  senses ' serve  you.  Observe  a  scene  closely  and  take 

a  few  notes.  Then  write  a  paragraph  to  describe  the  scene. 

The  cheering  section  at  our  game 
A  welcome  at  the  airport 
Intermission  at  a  Grant  Park  Concert 
The  dentist* s  reception  room 

73.  Describe  a  well-known  character  without  revealing  his  name. 
Let  the  class  identify  the  person.  Suggestions  follow. 

A  motion  picture  actor 
A  personality  in  the  news 
A  personality  from  history 
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*  74.  Write  a  ballad  about  a  school  affair,  such  as  (a)  the  football 

victory,  or  (b)  the  last  day  of  school. 

*  75.  Write  a  poem  about  school  affairs,  using  the  pattern  of  one  of 

these . 

'’O  Captain,  My  Captainl”  ’’Trees'' 

'’Sea-Fever”  '’Maud  Muller” 

*  76.-  Write  the  story  that  may  possibly  lie  behind  a  brief  news 

paragraph. 

*  77.  In  the  form,  of  a  news  report,  write  an  account  of  the  most 

dramatic  event  of  a  play  or  a  novel. 

#78.  In  a  short  story  that  uses  little  dialogue,  find  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  most  dramatic  moment.  Reivrite  that  portion  sub¬ 
stituting  dialogue  for  description. 

*  79.  Compile  a  class  magazine  of  your  experimental  writing.  Appoint 

an  editorial  board  to  select  and  arrange  the  compositions. 

Observing  social  practices 

*  80.  Discuss  the  necessity  for  acknowledging  gifts,  hospitality, 

and  favors. 

*  81.  Examine  models  of  informal  notes.  Write  a  note  of  apprecia¬ 

tion,  thanking  the  donor  for  a  gift  received  or  a  host  for 
^  hosjjitality  extended.  Exchange  the  notes  with  members  of  your 
working  group  and  check  for  content,  form,  and  tone. 

*  82.  Discuss  situations  which  require  notes  of  informal  invitation 

and  reply.  List  such  situations  on  the  blackboard.  Write  in¬ 
vitations  and  replies  appropriate  to  the  situations  listed, 

83.  Write  to  a  classmate,  inviting  him  to  spend  a  few  days  at  your 
family  cabin  in  Wisconsin. 

*  84,  Write  to  a  classmate,  inviting  him  to  go  with  you  and  your 

brother  to  a  basketball  game  in  a  neighboring  toivn. 

85.  Write  to  a  friend,  inviting  h3.m  to  go  on  a  fishing  trip;  or 
write  to  a  classmate  who  is  ill,  telling  him  the  nevjs. 

Making  reports  of  investigations 

86.  Discuss  the  purposes  of  note-taking.  Take  notes  on  (a)  a  re¬ 
port  made  by  a  classmate,  (b)  a  radio  address,  and  (c)  an 
assembly  speech.  Compare  your  notes  with  those  taken  by 
classmates . 
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#  87.  Prepare  a  set  of  notes  (your  own  style)  for  two  paragraphs  from 
your  history  textbook.  Exchange  papers  with  others  in  your 
group.  Criticize  the  note-taking.  How  can  it  be  improved? 
Which  words  should  be  included?  Which  omitted?  Are 
punctuation  marks  needed?  What  do  you  advise  about  abbrevi¬ 
ations? 

*88.  In  gathering  information,  we  frequently  interview  people  or 
consult  reference  books.  We  can  save  ourselves  return  trips 
to  our  sources  of  information  by  taking  careful  notes  on  the 
first  trip.  We  should  also  record  on  our  note  cards  the 
sources  of  our  information,  including  the  page  or  pages.  In 
preparing  to  report  an  investigation,  make  a  bibliography. 
Arrange  the  items  in  this  way: 

Melville,  Herman,  Moby  Dick.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C. 

Winston  Company,  1931. 

Miller,  C.  B.  ^Tigers  of  the  Deep.'’  Popular  Science. 

CXXXV  (August,  1939),  92-94. 

*89.  Examine  the  sentence  outline  which  follows.  Draw  up  a  code 

for  sentence  outlines,  noting  (a)  the  capitalization,  (b)  the 
arrangement  of  corresponding  numbers  and  letters,  (c)  the 
number  of  subtopics,  (d)  the  punctuation,  and  (e)  the  number 
of  levels. 


Round-Table  Discussions 

I.  The  round-table  discussion  has  a  definite  pattern. 

A.  The  number  of  members  ranges  from  five  to  about 

fifteen. 

B.  Ease  and  Informality  mark  the  discussion. 

1.  The  group  remains  seated  around  a  table. 

2.  Each  member  can  see  all  other  members. 

II.  The  success  of  a  round-table  discussion  depends  upon  the 
participants . 

A,  The  leader  should  be  capable  and  tactful. 

1.  He  must  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  topic. 

2.  He  must  hold  discussion  to  the  topic  selected. 

3,  He  must  make  sure  that  all  members  participate. 

4,  He  must  give  a  fair  summary  of  the  discussion, 

stating  the  solution  or  plan  proposed. 

B.  The. other  members  should  be  well  informed,  co¬ 

operative,  and  courteous. 

1,  They  must  treat  many  aspects  of  the  topic. 

2,  They  must  weigh  the  statements  made  by  other 

members . 

3,  They  must  be  willing  to  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 

cussion. 
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4,  They  must  avoid  rude  interruptions. 

5.  They  must  move  toward  a  plan  of  action  or  a 

solution  of  the  problem. 

90.  Can  you  place  items  in  an  outline  pattern?  Using  tvro  Roman 
numerals,  arrange  these  items  in  a  two-level  outline  form: 
beaker,  Bunsen  burner,  card  catalog,  dictionary,  encyclopedia, 
laboratory,  library,  test  tube . 

91.  Complete  this  two-level  sentence  outline: 

\ 

I.  Freshmen  may  become  members  of  three  clubs  in 
our  school. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

II.  Sophomores  may  take  part  in  four  school  activities. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

92.  Write-  a  sentence  outline  as  your  teacher  dictates  it. 

93.  Working  with  a  group,  prepare  a  sentence  outline  of  a  two- or 

three-paragraph  article.  Decide  together  upon  a  plan  to 
follow.  Decide  upon  the  main  statement  of  each  paragraph. 
Select  only  important  details  and  arrange  them  according  to 
your  plan. 

94.  Select  a  topic,  interview  friends,  consult  references,  take 
notes,  organize  a  simple  sentence  outline  from  your  notes, 
and  report  your  investigation  to  a  group  or  to  the  class. 

Such  topics  as  the  following  will  serve. 

Identifying  a  type  of  airplane 

Preparing  the  steak  my  father  likes 

Enlarging  my  vocabulary 

Buying  a  bicycle  intelligently 

The  history  of  a  porcelain  cup 

A  page  from  the  story  of  a  great  inventor 

95.  From  observation,  interviews,  and  vocational  literature,  gain 
information  about  the  world  of  work.  Prepare  a  bibliography, 
a  sentence  outline,  and  an  oral  or  written  account  of  one  of 
these . 

I 

A  vocation  which  offers  opportunity  for  service 
A  vocation  with  a  future 
My  occupational  choice 
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*  96.  Write  two  or  more  paragraphs  reporting  an  investigation. 

*  97.  Listen  attentively  as  your  teacher  reads  a  paragraph.  Write 

in  one  well-formed  sentence  a  statement  of  the  main  thought 
of  the  passage. 

Using  the  telephone  for  simple  business 

98.  Accuracy,  brevity,  and  clearness  mark  successful  expression 
in  person-to-person  explanation.  Effective  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  for  transacting  business  also  requires  respect  for  the 
ABC  of  explanation.  Prepare  to  dramatize  for  the  class 
courteous,  direct  telephone  interviews. 

Arrange  an  appointment  with  the  dentist. 

Make  a  complaint  or  an  adjustment. 

Leave  a  message  for  a  classmate. 

Take  a  message  for  an  absentee  brother. 

Report  a  leaking  radiator. 

Addressing  an  audience 

^  99.  With  your  classmates,  prepare  a  measuring  scale  or  a  score 

card  for  appraising  an  assembly  speech.  Consider  (a)  informa 
tional  value,  (b)  originality,  (c)  orderly  arrangement,  (d) 
choice  of  words,  (e)  voice,  and  (f)  posture. 

100.  Listen  to  effective  assembly  speakers  and  radio  announcers. 
Discuss  with  your  group  the  qualities  which  you  admire  in 
your  favorites. 

*101.  Prepare  and  deliver  an  announcement  of  a  club  meeting  or  a 
field  trip. 

*102.  Read  the  daily  bulletin  for  practice  in  clear,  distinct 
speaking.  Allow  your  classmates  to  offer  constructive 
criticism  of  your  performance. 

*103.  Prepare'  and  deliver  an  appeal  for  support  of  one  of  these. 

The  Thanksgiving  Collection  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 

The  Red  Cross 

Attendance  at  a  game  or  program 
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Rewards .  Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940. 
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and  Noble,  1939. 

Paul,  Harry  G. ,  and  Kincheloe,  Isabel.  Units  in  English,  Book 
One .  Chicago:  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1940. 

Pierce,  Beatrice.  It's  More  Fun  When  You  Know  the  Rules.  New  York 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1935. 

Ryan,  M.G.  Cues  for  You.  New  York;  D.  Apple ton-Century  Company, 
1940.  "  ~ 


Salisbury,  Rachel,  and  Leonard  J,  Paul.  Thinking  in  English. 
Book  One.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1940. 
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Wood,  V/illiarn  R, ,  Bacon,  Francis  L.,  and  Cameron,  Bavid.  Just  for 
Sport .  Philadelphia:  J.B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  1943. 

Careers  in  Fact  and  Fiction 


Allee,  Marjorie.  A  House  of  Her  Own.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1931. 

Berry,  Erich.  Careers  of  Cynthia .  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1932. 

Bugbee,  Emma.  Peggy  Covers  the  Clipper .  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  1941. 

Cooley,  Ethel  G. ,  Crawford,  Claude  C.,and  Trell Ingham,  C.C. 

Living  Your  Lif e .  Boston:  D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1940. 

Cooley,  R.L.,  Rodger,  R.H.,  and  Belman,  H.  S.  My  Life  Work: 
Building  and  Metal  Trades .  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
1930. 

Crump,  Irving.  Our  Movie  Makers .  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  1940. 

Grumbine,  E.E.  Patsy  Breaks  Into  Advertising .  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  1939. 

Hess,  Fjeril.  Sandra’s  Cellar.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1934.  ■ 

_ .  Buckaroo .  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1934. 

Hill,  H.C.  Readings  in  Vocational  Life.  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1930. 

Keliher,  A.V.  Air  Workers .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939. 

_ .  Farm  Workers .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1940. 

_ .  Household  Workers .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1941. 

_ •  Movie  Makers .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939. 

_ •  News  Workers .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939. 

_ •  Nurses  at  Work .  New  York;  Harper  and  IJrothers,  1939. 
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.  Office  Workers .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1940. 


.  Radio  Workers .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1940. 


•  Railroad  Workers .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1941. 


_ .  Textile  Workers .  New  York;  Harper  and  Brothers',  1939. 

Neill,  K.B.  Forty-eight  Million  Horses .  Philadelphia:  J.B, 
Lippincott  and  Company,  1940, 
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SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 
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Hatfield,  W.  Wilbur,  Lewis,  E.E.,  Besig,  Emma,  and  Borchers, 
Gladys  L.  Senior  English  Activities,  Book  One.  New  York; 
American  Book  Companj'-,  1938.  ~ 

Johnson,  Roy  I.,  McGregor,  A.  Laura,  and  Lyman,  R.L.  English 
Expression.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1939. 
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